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THE cave discovered at Oban, to which we 
alluded in the Monthly Notes in February, 
proves to be of far higher interest to anti- 
quaries than we then supposed. There is no 
doubt whatever that the cave dates from a 
very early period, and that it was the dwelling 
of prehistoric man. The theory that the 
bones and shells found their way into it 
through some sudden inundation of the sea 
at a remote, if not geological, period, is seen 
to be quite untenable. This is placed beyond 
all doubt by the character of many of the 
cbjects which have since been found in the 
cave. The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
has made a grant towards the expenses of 
exploring the cave, and the investigation is 
now progressing under the direction of com- 
petent antiquaries, from whom before long 
we shall, no doubt, learn its true character 
and the nature of its contents. Meanwhile, 
we may conveniently refer our readers to the 
account of the cave communicated by Mr. 
W. Anderson Smith to the Glasgow Archzo- 
logical Society, and which will be found in 
the account of the January meeting of that 
society on another page. The discovery of 
the cave is now recognised on all hands as 
being one of the most important hitherto 
made in the West of Scotland. 
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A discovery of very great importance has been 
made in Durham Cathedral. For a long time 
it has been a question whether the choir built 
by Bishop William of St. Carilef ended in 
One apse or in three. The whole of the east 
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end of his building was of necessity removed 
when the great Chapel of the Nine Altars was 
added at the east of the choir in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Nothing remained 
above ground to show the lines of the eastern 
curve or curves, and it was generally thought 
that Bishop Carilef’s choir ended in a single 
apse embracing the whole structure, so that 
the choir aisles formed an ambulatory behind 
the high altar. But it was recognised as quite 
possible that each of the choir aisles ended 
in a small apse, to the right and left of a 
larger apse, which terminated the main body 
of the choir. This latter view has now been 
proved to be correct. In sinking a hole in 
the south aisle of the choir for a heating 
apparatus, what seemed to be a portion of an 
apse was discovered. The interest of local 
antiquaries was at once excited, and under 
Dr. Greenwell’s direction other excavations 
were undertaken. In the corresponding place 
in the north choir aisle the greater portion of 
the apse which had closed that aisle was 
found. In both cases the work, although 
quite good enough to be exposed, was evi- 
dently only the foundation. For a time it 
was thought possible that these might have 
belonged, not to Bishop Carilef’s church, but 
to that of Bishop Aldhun, eighty years earlier. 
But the solidity of the foundations indicates 
that they were intended to carry a groined 
roof, which Aldhun’s church cannot have had. 
A large hole was afterwards made in the great 
platform which contains the body of St. Cuth- 
bert, and which once supported his shrine. 
At the north-east corner of this platform a 
considerable portion of the central apse, with 
offsets for the support of the roof, was dis- 
covered. In the case of the central apse 
there are not merely foundations, as in the 
choir aisles, but part of the apse itself, as it 
appeared above ground, together with a por- 
tion of the floor. This floor is at a high 
level, and indicates that the centre of the east 
end of the church must have been a good 
deal higher than the rest of the building. 


Speaking of Durham, our readers will have 
heard with much regret of the serious acci- 
dent which has happened to Canon Green- 
well. It appears that he was returning from 
the cathedral in a snowstorm on the evening 
of Sunday, January 27, when, in going down 
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Queen Street, he stepped upon a slide and 
fell, breaking his thigh in a very bad place 
near the hip. Owing ta Dr. Greenwell’s age 
the accident cannot be otherwise than ex- 
ceedingly serious. We are glad to learn, 
however, that he is making as good progress 
towards recovery as can be expected. It is 
the sincere wish of all his many friends that 
Dr. Greenwell’s recovery may be a speedy 
and complete one. 


It seems, from a letter uae published by 
Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, F.S.A., that founda- 
tions of the Norman east end of Carlisle 
Cathedral have also been recently discovered. 
This is a fact not hitherto generally known to 
antiquaries. Mr. Ferguson says in his letter: 
“The account of the discoveries as to the 
plan of the Norman east end of Durham 
Cathedral leads me to call attention to recent 
discoveries as to the east end of the choir of 
Carlisle Cathedral, which, as far as I know, 
have never yet been made public. The early 
choir of Carlisle was Norman, of about the 
same date as that of Durham, and, like that 
of Durham, its eastern termination has been 
obliterated by additions in the thirteenth 
century. In October, 1892, when a tunnel 
was being made under the north aisle of the 
choir of Carlisle Cathedral for some additions 
to the organ, what were described by the 
workmen as the walls of a circular well were 
cut through. These proved on investigation 
to be the foundations of an apse projected 
from the eastern face of the north transept, 
similar in character to those which still exist 
on the eastern faces of the transepts at Canter- 
bury. Portions of the fine Norman archway 
giving access to this apse are still visible, 
partially built up in the transept wall. A 
similar Norman arch, in like position in the 
south transept, now giving access to the 
Chapel of St. Catherine, indicates that a 
similar apse existed on the eastern face of the 
south transept. The choir of Carlisle pos- 
sesses no crypt, but under the floors of the 
stalls in the choir there are passages some 
5 feet 6 inches in height, and the southern 
wall of the south passage is bounded for a 
great part of its length by the foundation wall 
of the Norman choir, which, at a distance of 
some 16 feet or t7 feet from the crossing, 
commences to bend inwards, and to indicate 





a like termination to that of the choir of 
Durham. At Carlisle it is remarkable to find 
that the walls of this apse were only 4 feet in 
thickness, and of dressed stone throughout, 
whereas the walls of the keep of the castle 
adjoining are 15 feet thick, and, like almost 
all walls of the time, are of concrete, filled in 
between a facing of dressed stone—a clear 
indication that the walls were built by men of 
different race and education.” 


An ecclesiastical discovery of another kind, 
and of no little interest, appears to have been 
lately made by Mr. Falconer Madan, at Ox- 
ford. In the Summary Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library — 
Eighteenth Century Collections, which has 
just been issued from the University Press, 
and which we hope to notice at length very 
shortly, Mr. Madan records (p. 518) the 
existence among the Rawlinson manuscripts 
of a Mass-book, written on parchment (with 
illuminated borders and capitals), at the end 
of the fourteenth century, for the use of the 
Benedictine abbey of Whitby. Mr. Madan 
says that “the proofs that the book is a 
Whitby missal are that the church contained 
relics of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Hilda, and 
St. Bega, while St. Hilda, St. Bega, and 
St. Cuthbert are specially honoured.” The 
identification of this volume as a Whitby 
missal will be hailed with great interest by 
Yorkshire antiquaries, and we hope that a 
full and careful description of the manuscript 
and its contents by Mr. Madan, or some 
other competent liturgiologist, will be pub- 
lished before long. The book seems to be 
worthy of the attention of either the Surtees 
or the Henry Bradshaw Societies. 


fe 
A proposal has been made that the Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries should revive 
their old custom of dining together on St. 


George’s Day. The suggestion is a good 
one, but if the dinner is to be available for 
the Fellows generally, and not confined to 
the wealthier Fellows alone, the price of the 
tickets will have to be arranged at something 
much below the figure decided on for this 
year. A guinea for a single meal is probably 
quite out of the reach of a large number 
of the Fellows, and even among those whose 
purses are long enough to enable them to 
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afford the guinea conveniently, some will feel 
that it needs more than the mere possession 
of this world’s goods, to justify spending such 
a sum as a guinea, on a single meal. 


The importance of records, which too often 
lie unheeded in the parish chests in country 
churches, is fully recognised by antiquaries. 
We are glad to learn, therefore, that arrange- 
ments have been made for the publication of 
the parochial records of Cratfield, Suffolk. 
The late Rev. William Holland, Rector of 
Huntingfield, observing the valuable matter 
contained in the records of many of the 
neighbouring parishes to his own, made care- 
ful transcripts of several of them. Those of 
Cratfield have been selected for publication, 
as they are of very considerable interest and 
value. They begin in 1490, and are con- 
tinued down to 1642. The Rev. Canon 
Raven, F.S.A., has undertaken to edit the 
volume. The accounts of the Parish Guild 
are of exceptional interest. Messrs. Jarrold, 
of Warwick Lane, will be the publishers. 


Communications which are reaching us from 
various quarters plainly indicate that the 
decision of the council of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society to print the revised 
translation of the Doomsday Book for York- 
shire, by driblets in their Journal, is looked 
upon with very great dissatisfaction by many 
of the members of the society. We have 
ventured to criticise the proposal adversely 
in the account of the annual meeting, which 
will be found on another page. It is quite 
clear that a serious error of judgment has 
been made by the council, and it will be 
well if the council will take the hint, and 
make some different arrangement before 
it is too late, otherwise the dissatisfaction 
may take a serious turn, to the injury of the 


society. 
e 


We alluded, last month, to the jeopardy in 
which the church of St. Wulfran, at Abbe- 
ville, has been placed by a proposal for its 
thorough “restoration.” We regret to say 
that Rouen Cathedral is similarly threatened, 
and a large sum is being asked for out of the 
national exchequer, to defray the cost of the 
restoration of the glorious west front of that 
magnificent church. 





At home we regret to learn that the Roman 
Wall at Leicester is in danger of demolition, 
to make way for some additional railway 
“facilities.” We are glad to hear that the 
Society of Antiquaries has taken action in 
the matter, and has remonstrated with the 
railway company. Unfortunately, the reply 
received, although expressed in courteous 
and sympathetic language, leaves little doubt 
that if the wall is found to interfere with the 
proposals of the railway company, it will be 
demolished. Surely there ought to be some 
means of preventing vandalism of this kind. 


Two new works relating to the subject of 
Church Plate have recently appeared. One 
of them is by Mr. Edwin H. Freshfield, 
F.S.A., and deals with the plate of the 
London City Churches. The book, which 
is copiously illustrated, has been privately 
printed. The staves, which we referred to 
in the Antiguary for December last, are well 
illustrated in a series of plates. Mr. Fresh- 
field has found one medizeval paten, which 
may be assigned to a date circa 1500. It 
is at the church of St. Magnus. The paten 
has a sexfoil depression, and in the centre is 
a device of “The Majesty,” or our Lord 
sitting upon the rainbow. This was a 
common device on medizval patens, but so 
far as is known, one other example only has 
survived ‘to the present time—the paten at 
the Roman Catholic church at Claughton, in 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Freshfield’s book is confined to the City 
of London, so that there is some little chance 
of discoveries of other medizeval chalices and 
patens within the wider area of modern 
London. Indeed, if a picture of the fine 
service of altar plate at the Chapel Royal at 
St. James’s in the ///ustrated London News of 
February 13, 1858, p. 165, may be trusted, 
there is a paten there with a sexfoil depression 
and with a central device, which looks as if 
it, too, were a relic of pre-Reformation times. 

¢ £¢ & | 

The other book on Church Plate is by Mr. 
Christopher R. Markham, F.S.A., and deals 
with the plate of the county of Northampton. 
We hope to notice Mr. Markham’s book 
more at length on a future occasion. Speak- 
ing of medizval vessels, we hear, while these 
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pages are passing through the press, that 
another medizeval chalice and paten have 
just been found in the private possession of 
a clergyman in the Midlands. 


A new local publication is announced, the 
first number of which is to appear shortly, 
viz., Berkshire Notes and Queries. It will 
appear quarterly, and is to take the place of 
the /Journa? of the Berkshire Archzological 
Society. The editor will be the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, F.S.A. We cordially wish it a 
lengthened period of usefulness and success. 
We wish to draw attention to the request, 
made by Mr. Ditchfield, for information as 
to local customs and practices. We have no 
doubt that many of our readers can render 
him material assistance in the matter. 
&¢ ¢&¢ & 

With regard to Mr. Kitton’s paper on 
“‘Engravings of St. Aiban’s Abbey,” we are 
informed that the whole of the large-paper 
(édition de luxe) copies of the work by 
Mr. Ashdown and himself, which were justly 
commended in a former number of the 
Antiquary, have been sold, and that only a 
few copies of the ordinary edition remain. 


A volume of essays, entitled Studies in Folk 
Song and Popular Poetry, by Mr. Alfred 
M. Williams, is announced for early publica- 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work treats 
of English, Scotch, French, Portuguese, Hun- 
garian, and American folk-songs, and will 
be accompanied by a preface by Mr. Edward 
Clodd. 





English Glass-making in the 
Sirteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 


By E. WyNDHAM HULME. 
ee 
No. III.—Crystat Gtass. 


to drinking vessels is thus briefly 
sketched by Sturtevant in his 
Treatise of Metallica, London, 
1611: “In vessels of drinking,” he writes, 
“there is a large progression. For to pre- 
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termit the cup of the hand out of which 
Adam and Gideon’s three hundred soldiers 
drank (Judges vii. 6), there is, secondly, the 
earthern pitcher which the Samaritan woman 
had at the well; and in their room came 
up the use of the black leather jacks— 
an ancient drinking vessel of our native 
countrymen. In the fourth place sprung up 
the use of tankards and wooden kans; in 
the fifth out of hornes ; in the sixth, silver, 
gouldgreene Venice glasse and Pewter.” 
A somewhat similar account appears in 
Harrison’s Description, znd edition, 1586. 
According to this writer the frail Venetian 
ware was actually contesting the place with 
the precious metals, and the preference 
evinced by the nobility for the vessels 
“which for beautie doo well neere match 
the christall or the ancient A/urrhina vasa” 
was copied not only by the wealthier middle 
class, but even by the poorest. These, he 
writes, “will have glasse if they may; but 
sith the Venecian is somewhat too deere for 
them, they content themselves with such as 
are made at home of ferne and burned 
stone ”—a statement which evidently refers 
to the humble but lucrative trade of the 
native Chiddingfold glass-makers. 

The trade in Venetian glass seems to have 
originated in the fourteenth century, but it 
was not until the latter half of the following 
century that the Muranese acquired that 
supremacy in the manufacture and decora- 
tive treatment of crystal glass which has won 
for them the admiration of subsequent ages. 
Strong in the natural monopoly which the 
long-accumulated experience and the innate 
artistic temperament of her citizens conferred 
upon her, the Republic was able for some 
time to defy the attempts of hostile states to 
participate in the profits of the industry by 
the seduction of her workmen to their own 
shores. The small measure of success which 
attended the efforts of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth in this direction, proves that the 
difficulties in the way of establishing a rival 
industry were throughout under-estimated. 
Hence we find that the counterfeit manu- 
facture of Italian glass in this country, which 
owed its brief but not unprofitable existence 
to the enforcement of a strict exclusion of 
foreign competition coupled with an absolute 
control of the home market, failed to take 
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permanent root, and left little trace of its 
existence either in the technical phraseology 
or practice of an art which may be regarded 
as the legitimate offspring of French and 
English enterprise. 

‘The story of the failure of the first attempt 
to introduce the Italian industry under the 
protectorate of Somerset has been told in 
some detail by Nesbit, and we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with the statement 
that a search through the Patent and Close 
Rolls of Edward VI. has failed to reveal any 
document which would throw light on the 
relations which existed between the Muranese 
workmen and their English employers. The 
names of the former are Iseppo, son of 
Antonio Casseler ; Marco Terribile and his 
son Piero ; Gracioxo, alias Disperato; Bap- 
tista, son of Michielin da Chiari; Alvixe di 
Albertino ; Hieremia Pixani and Sebastian 
Zanon. A collation of these names with the 
parish registers of Surrey and Sussex would 
assist in determining whether the edict of 
the Council was faithfully obeyed or not. 
The dates of the Venetian documents are 
as follows: 1549, Sept. 7th, Decree of the 
Council recalling the fugitives in England 
and Holland; 1550, Feb. ? Apology of the 
Muranese addressed from London; 1550, 
June 13th, Motion of the Council permitting 
the English glass-makers to fulfil the term of 
their contract; 1550, Sept. 18th, Decree of 
the Council confirmed. 

In 1565 a Flemish alchemist named De 
Lannoy, who was working in the pay of the 
Crown, undertook to introduce the art of 
making glasses, but was compelled to 
abandon the enterprise owing to the lack 
of suitable materials in this country. De 
Lannoy, we are told, “thought that he might 
have had his provisions here, but that will 
not be.” The suggestion of the editor of 
the State Papers that this individual was 
called in to superintend an already existing 
manufacture does not seem to be warranted 
by the facts. Of the absolute failure of both 
these attempts there can be no reasonable 
doubt. 

Two years later Jean Carré and Pierre 
Briet stated that in anticipation of an ex- 
pected monopoly, they had erected a furnace 
in London for crystal glass, by leave of the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen, and that con- 





siderable expense had been incurred in 
procuring workmen and materials for the 
manufacture. ‘The petition is interesting, as 
showing that at this date the French glass- 
makers considered themselves capable of 
producing crystal glass of an ornamental 
character, and the remains found at the 
Buckholt furnace fully support their con- 
tention. The Crown, however, does not 
appear to have been satisfied that their 
proficiency in this respect warranted the 
grant of a monopoly, and the furnace must 
have been either dismantled or converted for 
green glass. ‘The site of this glass-house has 
never been determined. In the abstract of 
the petition of the Frenchmen, quoted in the 
first article of this series, stress was laid therein 
upon the importance of the furnaces being 
within easy access of the rivers and seas. 
Hence the site of this glass-house might be 
expected to be found on the river-side. Two 
glass-houses may contend for this honour. 
The one at Blackfriars, mentioned by Decker 
in 1607 (Wheatley: Loudon, Past and Present), 
the other referred to by Sturtevant as a green 
glass-house in 1611. In his analysis of the 
Southwark Trades, Mr. Rendle proves the 
residence of a glass-blower at Southwark in 
1602, and a search through the London 
registers ought to decide the question of 
the date and origin of these glass-houses. 

It is to Verselyn, however, that the credit 
of the establishment of the Venetian glass in- 
dustry on a commercial scale unquestionably 
belongs. Jacob Verzellini, or Vessalini as 
he is sometimes called, was born in Venice 
in 1522. Early in life he appears to have 
migrated to Antwerp, where in 1557 he 
married Elizabeth, “borne in Andwerpe of 
the ancient house of Vanburen and Macé,” 
by whom he had several children. He died 
in 1606, and was buried at Downe, in Kent, 
where the brasses of Verselyn and his wife 
are still preserved. 

For these facts I am indebted to Mr. 
Sydney Grazebrook, who has kindly supplied 
the following references relative to the 
Verselyn family: Nichols’ Zopographer and 
Genealogist, vol. ii., p. 280; paper by G. S. 
S[teinman]; and Col. Chester’s Collection 
of London Marriage Licenses, where an in- 
teresting record of the marriage of Verselyn’s 
daughter Katherine, described as of St. 
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Olave, Hart Street, with John Powell, M.D., 
is preserved. 

The following patent, of which the more 
salient clauses are here reproduced from 
the Patent Rolls (13 Eliz, p. 13), is dated 
December 15, 1574, and was granted on the 
strength of the works erected by the patentee 
at Crutched Friars in the course of the same 
year. The statement, therefore, that these 
works were started by one Vezalini in 1557 
is obviously devoid of foundation : 


De licen speciali pro J. Verselyne. 


E.izaBETH by the grace of God etc. To all 
people to whome etc. gretinge. Whereas the 
arte and knowledge of makynge of drinkynge 
glasses suche as be comonly made and 
wroughte in the towne of Morano nere vnto 
the Citie of Vennys in Italye hathe not bene 
knowen vsed or contynued by anye oure 
Subjectes or any others inhabiting within our 
Realme of England or other owre Dominyons 
And for as muche as James Verselyne a 
Venetian borne Inhabitinge within our Cittie 
of London hathe to his greate costes and 
chardges erected and set vppe within oure 
said Cittie of London one ffurneys and set 
on worke dyvers and sondrie parsonnes for 
- the makynge of drynkynge glasses suche as 
be accustomablie made in the towne of 
Morano aforesaid and hathe vndertaken to 
teache and bringe vppe in the said Arte and 
knowledge of makynge the said drynkynge 
Glasses owre naturall Subjectes borne within 
owre Realmes of England and Ireland and 
ellswhere within anye other of oure Domyn- 
ions which arte and knowledge of makynge 
the drynkynge Glasses aforesaid to be knowen 
and wroughte here after by owre naturall 
Subjectes cannot but growe to the comioditie 
of oure comion weale for that great somes of 
money have issued and gone furthe of oure 
said Realmes into the partes beyond the 
Seas for that manner of ware. Know ye 
therefore that we . . . have geven and 
graunted . . . vnto the said James Verselyne 
. . . full and free libertie licence power and 
aucthorytie that he ... shall and maye... 
durynge the terme of one and twentye yeres 
nexte after the date of these presentes . 

at his ... libertie and pleasure vse exercise 
practise erecte sett vppe and put in vse the 
said arte and feat of makyng of drynkynge 


Glasses or other Glasses whatsoever lyke 
vnto suche as be moste vsed made or 
wroughte in the said towne of Morano And 
also make erecte and sett vp in anye place 
as aforesaid any ffurnasse or ffurnasses what- 
soever concerning the said Arte or feate of 
makinge of drynkynge Glasses aforesaide 
And the same Glasses so made to vtter and 
sell in grosse or by retaile or otherwise to do 
awaye at his. . . free will or pleasure and 
to his . . . comoditie and profett... So 
that he... do vtter and sell the same 
drynkynge Glasses wroughte and made by 
hym ... as good cheape or rather better 
cheape then the drynkynge Glasses comonlye 
broughte from the Cittie of Morano or other 
partes of beyond the Seas & being of as greate 
and good value... as are vsuallie solde 
or vttred for at this present daye ... And 
knowe ye further that for as muche as owre 
intente and meanynge is that the said arte 
and feate of makynge the sayde drynkynge 
Glasses shall remayne and have contynuance 
within oure Realmes of England and Ireland 
and other owre Domynions_ And the rather 
for that the saide James Verselyne hathe 
vndertaken . . . to vtter and putt to sale 
anye the said drynkynge Glasses so by hym 
. . . hereafter to be made as good cheape 
or rather better cheape then the lyke manner 
or kynde of Glasses whiche be moste comionly 
broughte from the said towne of Morano or 
anye other partes beyonde the Seas and 
beinge of as good and greate value are 
comonly solde for. We therefore of owre 
speciall grace certeyne knowledge and mere 
mocion do moreover for vs oure heires and 
successors graunte vnto the said James 
Verselyne . . . and to everye other personne 
and personnes that shall or will buye anye 
suche drynkynge Glasse or Glasses of the 
said James... That all manner of parsonne 
or parsonnes whatsoever shall and maye at 
all tymes hereafter durynge the said tearme 
of one and twentye yeares at theire pleasures 
resorte and come to the said James Verse- 
lyne...and to have and buye of hym... 
anye suche drynkynge Glasse or Glasses in 
grosse or by retaile And the same Glasse 
or Glasses so boughte at theyre will and 
pleasures with them to take and carrie awaye 
in by and throughe and to or from anye place 
or places whatsoever within oure Realme of 
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England or anye oure Domynions or any 
parte thereof or to in or throughe anye parte 
or partes beyond the Seas payeng oure 
customes and duties therefore withoute anye 
forfeyture or losse and withoute anye trouble 
lett or molestacion of anye parsonne or 
parsonnes whatsoever anye pryvylege custome 
exempcion or libertie to the contrarie in anye 
wise notwithstanding And furdermore ... 
We do more over. . . graunte vnto the said 
James Verselyne . . . that no parsonne or 
parsonnes whatsoever shall after the space of 
two monethes nexte ensuyng the date of 
these presentes duringe all the residue of the 
said terme of one and twentye yeares trans- 
porte or bringe into this oure Realme or 
anye oure Domynyons or into anye parte 
thereof owte of anye forreyne Realme or 
anye foreyne parte or partes beyonde the 
Seas anye suche drynkynge Glasse or 
Glasses as are abovesaid or anye like vnto 
the same or of the like makynge or of any 
counterfett makyng like vnto the same vppon 
payne to forfett and lose all suche Glasse 
and Glasses so broughte into this Realme 
and to susteigne imprisonment at the will 
and pleasure of vs oure heires and successors 
and moreover to incurre oure highe dis- 
pleasure and indignacion The one halfe of 
all whiche forfeitures to be vnto vs oure 
heires and successors and the one quarter of 
the other halfe to the said James Verselyne 
. .. and the other quarter thereof to hym or 
them that will sue or informe for the same. . . 
Wytnes oure selfe at Gorhambury the xv™ 
daye of Decembre 
per breve de privato sigillo. 


Verselyn’s grant was opposed by the retail 
glass-sellers of London, who represented that 
it would be ‘ the overthrow of 50 households 
using only the trade of selling glass, besides 
the hindrance of the Merchant Adventurers 
bringing glasses into the realm from beyond 
the Seas, the loss of H. M.’s Customs and 
the consuming of four hundred thousand 
billets every year in burning the same in one 
glasshouse” (Lansd. MSS. 48, Art. 78). 
Their objections were partly met by the 
clauses regulating the prices of the glass and 
securing to them the right of buying glasses 
direct from the patentee ; but the prohibi- 
tion of foreign glass remained intact both in 


this and the numerous re-issues of the patent, 
which will be recorded in their due order. 
The glasshouse at Crutched Friars was 
burnt to the ground, together with an 
immense quantity of wood, in the September 
of 1575 (Stow’s Ann, p. 680.) The works, 
however, appear to have been rebuilt, for in 
1589 (if the pencil date in the petition of 
Scott and Myller is to be relied on) the 
glasshouse was still in existence on the same 
site. Burn’s statement, which places these 
works at Greenwich, is clearly untrustworthy. 
A Greenwich glasshouse is referred to by 
Mansel in 1639, and again in 1641-42; but it 


-was not until Evelyn’s time that a subsequent 


immigration of Italian glassworkers gave the 
place a reputation for the production of the 


finer qualities of glass. 


At what date the headquarters of the 
Italian industry were removed from the 
Crutched Friars to Winchester House, Broad 
Street, where, as is well known, Howell acted 
for some time as manager, is uncertain. In 
1618, Howell writes: ‘Had I continued 
steward of the glasshouse in Broad Street, 
where Capt. Francis had succeeded me, I 
should in a short time have melted away to 
nothing, finding myself too green for such a 
charge.” From 1618-21 Howell was acting 
as foreign agent for Mansel, sending him 
supplies of barilla, and recruiting the small 
band of Italian workinen in London from 
the glassworkers of Middleburgh and Venice. 
As late as 1641 Winchester House was the 
chief dep6t where the better sort of glass 
was procurable. Cf. Letter of Cavendish to 
John Pell, in Halliwell’s Collection of Letters, 
p. 73; but in 1657, Howell, in his Londinopolts, 
speaks of the works as no longer in existence, 
from which it may be concluded that with 
the termination of the monopoly by the Long 
Parliament the industry temporarily came to 
an end. 

In 1874 the Rev. S. M. Mayhew exhibited 
before the Archzological Association some 
fragments of glass, which were discovered in 
excavating part of Broad Street (Pinner’s 
Hall) for a new railway hotel. The frag- 
ments included part of a tall wine-glass on 
an ornamental foot, a square scent-bottle, a 
ribbed fountain inkstand, a handle of 
opalized glass, a stem of white filigree, two 
bottles of a light green tint, and a large 
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octagonal bottle in imitation of red Egyptian 
jasper. 

In 1592 Verselyn was succeeeded by Sir 
Jerome Bowes, in whose favour new letters 
patent were issued on February 5 of the 
same year. 

The following article will bring the history 
of glass-making down to the date of the 
introduction of coal as fuel in the industry. 
This step, which effected a complete revolu- 
tion in the practice of the art, paved the way 
to the invention of flint glass, the discussion 
of which will form the final article of this 
series. 


Further Motes on Manr 
Folklore. 


CHAPTER II.—HAGIOLOGICAL AND MytTHuHo- 
HISTORICAL LEGENDS. 


By A. W. Moore, M.A. 

Author of Suxnames and Place-Names of the Isle of Man; 
Diocesan History of Sodor and Man; Folklore of the Isle 
of Man, etc. 

—$—$<——— 

E begin this chapter by giving a 

literal translation of the original 

Manx of the “Traditionary Ballad,” 

already referred to,* concerning the 
conversion of the Manx. Some additional 
information is appended about the connec- 
tion of St. Patrick with the Isle of Man; 
also earlier and more correct versions of the 

“Conversion of St. Maughold,” of “St. 

Maughold and Gilcolum,” and the “ Miracle 

of St. Mary,” than have already been given in 

the ‘‘ Folklore of the Isle of Man.”+ The 
other tales which follow, except a new version 
of the story of “Ivar and Matilda,” are 
additions. 

Then came Patrick in their midst ; 

He was a saint full of virtue ; 


He sent Mannanan on the wave, 
Away with all his bad servants. 


And of all those that were evil, 

To them he showed but little grace ; 
Those that were of the conjurer’s race 
He destroyed and put to death. 

He blessed the land from end to end, 
And ne’er left a poor person there, 
That was bigger than a child, who 
Refused to be a Christian. 


7 At pp. 21-6. 





* See p. 41. 





Thus it was that the faith first came 
To man, by St. Patrick put in, 

And to strengthen Christ within us, 
And within our children also. 

Patrick then blessed St. German, 

And left him the bishop in it, 

To strengthen the faith more and more, 
And little chapels he made there. 

In every treen-land made he one 

For these folk to come in to pray ; 

St. German’s church he also made, 
That to this day sits in the Peel. 
Before German finished his work 

God sent for him, and then he died ; 
Ye know from this swift messenger, 
None will escape by any means. 

He died, and he lies where the bank 
Was very soon to be laid low ; 

A cross of stone is at his feet, 

In his own church yet in the Peel. 
Then came in Maughold from the west, 
And he came on shore at the Head, 
And built a church and yard around, 
At the place he would fain abide. 

The chapels St. German ordered 

For the people to come to prayers; 
Maughold joined some of them in one, 
And thus made proper parishes. 
Maughold died, and he lies also 

In his own church, too, at the Head ; 
The next bishop that came after, 

As far as I know, was Lonnan. 
Connaghan the next then came in, 
And then arrived Marown the third ; 
These three are laid in Kirk Marown, 
And there they always will remain. 
Now let us pass these saintly men, 
And to God’s Son commit their souls ; 
We need not praise these Churchmen more, 
Till they’re before the King of kings, 
In this way, then, they passed their time, 
There was no man would anger them ; 
But getting a pardon from Rome.* 


Translation by W. J. Cain and A. W. Moore. 


St. Patrick's Connection with the Isle of Man. 


Of this Jocelin, a monk of Furness, wrote 
in the twelfth century : 

‘Many places exist in Britain to this day 
which bear testimony to his miracles, and 
are imbued with his sanctity. He collected 
many learned and religious men and brought 
them with him, thirty of whom he afterwards 
raised to the episcopal office. Returning to 
Ireland, he touched at the Islands of the 
Sea, one of which, Eubonia—that is,s Man— 
at that time subject to Britain, by his 


* Train, History of the Isle of Man, vol. i., 
pp. 51-2. 
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miracles and preaching converted to Christ. 
Among the miracles which he wrought, the 
most famous was as follows: a certain evil- 


doer, named Melinus, like Simon the 
magician, asserting himself to be God, 
attempted a diabolical flight in the air, but 
by his prayers fell headlong from his lofty 
flight, was dashed to pieces, and thus perished. 
St. Patrick placed as bishop over the new 
Church of this nation, one of his disciples, 
a wise and holy man named Germanus, who 
placed his episcopal seat in a certain pro- 
montory, which to this day is called St. 
Patrick’s Island, because he had remained 
there for some time.”* 


St. Patrick's Arrival in Man. 


The following tradition with reference to 
the manner of St. Patrick’s arrival in the 
island is extant at the present day. It is 
given in the words of Mr. William Cashen, 
of Peel: 

‘*When first he came to the Isle of Man, 
he came across on horseback. The island 
was under a dense mist, and all the powers 
of darkness were arrayed against him, and, 
being hard pressed by a sea-monster of great 
size that was following to devour him, he put 
the horse up the steepest place in Peel Hill, 
and where the horse stood still on the top 
on firm ground, a beautiful spring of pure 
water sprang out of the ground, whereby the 
saint and the horse were both refreshed. 
The well is called the Holy Well unto this 
day. And looking down the cliff he saw the 
monster that had followed him. The saint 
cursed the monster, and there and then he 
was turned into a solid rock. The monster 
can be seen there now with his great big fin 
upon his back, a warning to all evil-doers 
that they shall not prevail against the good. 
Before St. Patrick landed he heard the shrill 
shout of the curlew and the bleating of a 
goat whose kid had fallen down the rocks, 
and he blessed them both. No man was 
ever to find the curlew’s nest, nor to see the 
goat bring forth its young. ‘The print of the 
horse’s feet is in the cliff, they say, still, and 
can be seen by anyone venturesome enough 
to go there to see it. The Holy Well is 

* Oliver’s Monumenta, vol. i. Manx Soc., vol. iv., 


Pp- 15, 16. 
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said to be the first well, or water, where the 
first Christian was baptized in the island, and 
was for ages resorted to as a healing well, 
and latterly it was called the Silver Well on 
account of the small silver coins that were 
left there by persons seeking to be cured of 
some disease.” 


“ The Conversion of St. Maughold.” 


While travelling into Ulydia, we are told 
St. Patrick found one Magiul, a heathen, 
also called Machaldus. He was eminent in 
wickedness, and notorious for his cruelty. 
As like always accords with like, he gathered 
to him no small company, well practised in 
theft, in rapine, and in blood. It happened 
on a time that the blessed Patrick was 
journeying with his people through that 
place where lurked this band of evil-doers, 
waiting for any traveller on whom they 
might rush forth either to destroy or to 
despoil him. Beholding the saint, they 
thought at first to slay him as the seducer 
of their souls and the destroyer of their 
gods; but, suddenly, their purpose being 
changed by the Divine will, they thought it 
a shame to shed the blood of a peaceful, 
weak, and an unarmed old man. Counsel- 
ling one another to prove, or rather to mock, 
the power of Christ, and the holiness of 
Patrick, they placed one of their companions, 
named Garban, on a couch, and though he 
was in perfect health they feigned him to be 
dead, thinking thus to impose on the Irish 
Apostle. They covered their accomplice 
with a cloak, and, offering prayers intended 
to deceive, they besought the man of God 
that he would provide the funeral rites, or, 
as he was wont, restore to life the dead man. 
But, through revelation of the Holy Spirit, 
he understood what they had done, and 
pronounced that these scorners had de- 
ceivingly, yet not falsely, declared their 
companion to be truly dead. Therefore, 
disregarding their entreaties, he prayed to 
God for the souls of the deriders, and then 
went on his way. The saint had not 
journeyed far when they uncovered the 
cloak from their companion, and lo! they 
found him not a pretended corpse, but really 
dead. 

Affrighted at this fearful event, and dread- 
ing lest the same fate should happen to 
L 
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themselves, they followed Patrick, and fell 
at his feet. Acknowledging their offence, 
through their contrition, they obtained 
pardon. Then they all believed in the 
Lord ; and in His name were they baptized. 
Afterwards did the saint, at their humble 
entreaty, revive the dead man, and re- 
generating him in the holy font of baptism, 
Patrick associated him to the faith in Christ. 
Machaldus, their chief, falling at St. Patrick’s 
feet, confessed his sins, and entreated, with 
many tears, that a life of penitence should be 
imposed upon him, whereby he might ob- 
tain the life of eternity. The saint, inspired 
by heaven, enjoined that the penitent should 
renounce his native soil, and give all his 
substance to the poor. Afterwards, he 
clothed Machaldus, it is stated, in a vile 
and rough garment, and chained him down 
with chains of iron, casting the key which 
secured them into the ocean. Likewise, 
St. Patrick commanded him to enter alone, 
and without oars, into a boat made only of 
hides. The Irish Apostle further enjoined, 
that on whatsoever country Machaldus 
should land, under the guidance of the 
Lord, there should he serve the Church of 
Christ, even to the end of his days. Truly 
repenting, Machaldus did as his great pastor 
had enjoined ; for, bound with iron chains, 
and bearing on his head the tonsure, as 
token of penitence, he entered alone into 
that boat. Under the protection of God, 
committing himself to his mercy and to the 
waves, Machaldus was borne by them on- 
wards to the island of Eubonia.* 

We also append a literal translation from 
the Zripartite Life of the first part of the 
foregoing story : 

“ There was a certain wicked man in the 
country of Uladh, ze., Magh-Inis, at that 
time ; an impious man, and a son of death, 
7.@., MacCuill, who was plundering and kill- 
ing the people. On one occasion Patrick 
and his companions passed by him on a 
certain day, and he desired to kill Patrick. 
This is what he said to his followers: 
‘Behold the Tailcem and false prophet 
who is deceiving everyone! let us arise and 
make an attack upon him, to see if perhaps 

* From the Lives of the Irish Saints, by O'Hanlon, 


part 49, pp. 480-481. (This account is mainly taken 
from Colgan’s 7rias Thaumaturga.) 


his God will assist him.’ This is what they 
planned afterwards: to bring one of their 
people on a bier as if dead, to be 
resuscitated by Patrick, and they threw a 
cover over his body and over his face. 
‘Cure,’ said they to Patrick, ‘our com- 
panion for us and beseech your God to 
awake him from death.’ ‘My Debroth,’ said 
Patrick, ‘I would not wonder if he were 
dead.’ Garban was the man’s name, and 
it is of him Patrick said, ‘The covering of 
Garban shall be the covering of a dead 
body ; but I will tell you more, it is Garban 
who will be under it.’ His friends removed 
the covering from his face, so that they 
found it so. They all became silent,” etc.* 

Modern tradition makes St. Maughold 
arrive in the island in the same way as 
St. Patrick. 


St. Maughold and Gilcolum. 


“At the same time, in 1158, whilst 
Somerled yet lay in the port of Man, called 
Ramsey, it was reported to the army that 
the church of St. Maughold was full of 
riches; for this place was a safe refuge 
against all dangers, for all who fled to it, 
on account of the reverence paid to its holy 
confessor St. Maughold. 

“One of the principal. chiefs, called 
Gilcolum, drew the attention of Somerled 
to these treasures, and maintained that it 
would be no violation of the asylum of St. 
Maughold to drive off, for the supply of the 
army, the cattle that were grazing outside 
the precincts of the cemetery. But Somerled 
demurred, affirming that he could in nowise 
allow the asylum to be violated. Gilcolum 
continued to urge with great earnestness his 
proposal, begging that he and his followers 
might be allowed to go there, and offering to 
take the responsibility upon himself. Upon 
this Somerled reluctantly gave his consent, 
saying: ‘Let the affair be between yourself 
and St. Maughold; I and my army will be 
guiltless, nor do we wish to have any share 
in your spoil.’ Gilcolum, overjoyed, returned 
to his followers, and calling together his 
three sons and all his dependents, ordered 
all to prepare during the night, so as to be 
ready to rush suddenly at break of day upon 


* Egerton’s Translation, p. 479. 
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the church of St. Maughold, which was 
distant two miles. A rumour, in the mean- 
time, reached the church that the enemy was 
coming, and so alarmed by it were all, that 
many fled from the church, and concealed 
themselves in the recesses of the rocks, and 
in the caverns, whilst the remaining crowd, 
with loud and continued cries, implored the 
mercy of God, through the intercession of 
St. Maughold. The weaker sex, with dis- 
hevelled hair and mournful accents, wan- 
dered around the walls of the church, loudly 
crying: ‘ Where art thou now, O Maughold ! 
where are thy miracles which till now thou 
hast worked in this place? Will’st thou now 
quit it on account of our sins, and abandon 
thy people in this their distress? If not for 
our sake, at least for the honour of thy name, 
help us now.’ Moved, as we believe, by 
these and similar supplications, and com- 
passionating their affliction, St. Maughold 
delivered them from the imminent danger, 
and condemned their enemy to a terrible 
death. For when the aforesaid Gilcolum 
had fallen asleep in his tent, St. Maughold 
appeared to him clothed in a white garment, 
and carrying the pastoral staff in his hand, 
and standing before his bed, addressed him 
in the following words: ‘What is there 
between thee and me, Gilcolum? In what 
have I injured thee or thine, that thou art 
now about to plunder my place? To this 
appeal Gilcolum replied: ‘Who art thou?’ 
The saint answered: ‘I am the servant of 
Christ, Maughold, whose church thou 
seekest to profane, but thou shalt not 
succeed.’ Having spoken thus, he raised 
on high the staff that was in his hand and 
drove the point through Gilcolum’s heart. 
The unfortunate man uttered a fearful shriek 
which awoke all who were sleeping in the 
surrounding tents. Again the saint trans- 
fixed him, again he shrieked. A third 
time the saint repeated the blow, a third 
time the man shrieked. His sons and 
followers, alarmed by the screams, hastened 
to him inquiring what had _ happened. 
Scarcely able to move his tongue, he an- 
swered with a groan: ‘St. Maughold has 
been here, and, thrice transfixing me with 
his staff, has killed me. But go quickly to 
his church and bring the staff with the 
priests and clerks, that they may intercede 
for me with St. Maughold, that he may per- 


chance forgive what I was preparing to do 
against him.’ Quickly, in execution of his 
orders, they begged the clerks to bring the 
staff of St. Maughold and come to their 
lord, who appeared to be lying in the last 
extremity. They narrated also all that had 
happened to him. The priests, clerks, and 
people hearing this account rejoiced with a 
great joy, and sent back with the messengers 
some of the clerks, who bore the staff. 
When they stood in his presence and saw 
him almost expiring, for he had just before 
lost the use of his voice, one of the clerks 
pronounced the following imprecation: 
‘May St. Maughold, who has begun thy 
punishment, cease not till he has brought 
thee to death, that others, seeing and hear- 
ing, may learn to show greater reverence to 
holy places.’ 

*“* Having thus spoken, the clerks returned 
home; and after their departure such a 
number of large black flies swarmed about 
his face and mouth, that neither he nor his 
attendants could keep them away. ‘Thus did 
he expire in great torture and agony about 
the sixth hour of the day. Upon his death 
such a great fear seized upon Somerled and 
his army that, as soon as the ships were 
floated by the rising tide, the fleet left the 
port, and returned home as quickly as 
possible.”* 


“ The Miracle of St. Mary.” 


“There was a certain aged chief of the 
name of Donald, a particular friend of 
Harold, son of Olave. ‘To escape the per- 
secution of King Harold, son of Godred 
Don, he fled with an infant son to the 
monastery of St. Mary of Rushen. Harold 
followed him to the monastery, and, unable 
to use force within the holy precincts, ad- 
dressed him with gentle and deceitful speech, 
‘ Why dost thou thus fly from me? I intend 
thee no injury,’ and promised on oath that 
he should be unmolested, and allowed to go 
wheresoever he chose in his country. The 
man, trusting the oath and honour of the 
King, followed him out of the monastery. 
After a short interval, the King, led on by 
evil thoughts, and forgetful of his oath and 
word, ordered the said man to be seized, 
bound, and imprisoned in an island in the 

* Chronicles of Man, vol. i., Munch’s Translation. 
Manx Soc., vol. xxii , pp. 71-75. 
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forest of Mirescog, and guarded by numerous 
keepers. The above-named chief, however, 
had great confidence in the Lord. When- 
ever it could be done conveniently, he 
besought the Lord on his knees to deliver 
him from his bonds, through the intercession 
of His blessed mother the Virgin Mary, from 
whose monastery he had been treacherously 
taken. Nor did Divine assistance fail him. 
One day, when he was sitting in the house 
with only two guards, the rest having gone 
out to look after their own affairs, all at once 
the chains fell from his foot, and left him 
free to escape. Reflecting, however, that he 
would have a better chance of success if he 
fled in the night, while his guards were asleep, 
he endeavoured to replace his foot in the 
chain; this, however, he was not able to 
do. Considering, therefore, that what had 
happened was the effect of Divine interposi- 
tion, he girded himself in his tunic and 
cloak, and hastening out from the house, fled 
away. One of the guards, who was engaged 
in baking, perceiving his attempt, rose and 
followed, but had not gone far when, anxious 
to arrest the fugitive, he stumbled over a log 
and nearly broke his leg, so that, instead of 
continuing to run, he had become, through 
the power of God, unable to stand. The 
prisoner, thus liberated by the Divine favour, 
came on the third day to the monastery of 
St. Mary of Rushen, thanking the Almighty 
and His most compassionate mother for his 
freedom. We have written the above as we 
had it from his own lips.”* 


King Orry. 
Manx tradition has placed the arrival of a 
certain King Orry, Oree, or Goree, at the 


beginning of the tenth century, in the words 
of the old ballad : 


Till there came to them King Goree, 
With his strong ships and kingly power, 
At the Lhane he came to the shore. 

He was the first that e’er had her, 

To be king of the island. 

I never heard that he did harm, 

He did not kill any one there. 

But I know there came of his race 

Full thirteen kings of King Goree.t 


(Translation by W. J. Cain and A. W. Moore.) 








* Chronicles of Man, vol. i., Munch’s Translation. 
Manx Soc., vol. xxii., pp. 103-105. 
t Train, History of the Isle of Man, vol. i., p. 52. 


On his landing it is said he was met by a 
deputation of the inhabitants. ‘One of the 
deputation demanded whence he came. 
‘That is the way to my country,’ he replied, 
pointing to the galaxy, or milky-way; and 
even at the present time this celestial 
phenomenon is known to the natives as 
‘Raad mooar ree Goree,’ that is, ‘The 
great road of King Goree.’ ”’* 

Note.—That the Norse gods rode over the bridge, 
bif raust, or the rainbow, from earth to heaven, a 
bridge which the giants could not cross. 

Orry cannot be certainly regarded as an 
historical personage, and the deeds attributed 
to him were much more likely to have been 
the work of the Godred, or Goree, who 
conquered Man towards the end of the 
eleventh century. Sir James Gell, however, 
writes : 

“Tt is hardly open to me, or to any 
lawyer, to question the existence of King 
Orry (the first of the name), since this king 
was declared by the Deemsters and Keys in 
1422 to have existed.”+ 

There are various local monuments called 
after this traditional king, but the names 
are probably of recent origin. These 
are Cashtal Ree Goree, a name given to 
the ruins on Zhe Ard, in the parish of 
Maughold ; King Orry’s Grave, a cromlech 
near Laxey, and possibly Orrisdade, the name 
of estates in the parishes of Michael and 
Malew. It may be noted as curious that the 
Swedes of the present day speak of J Kung 
Orre’s tid, “In King Orre’s time,” as a happy 
period when a mythical king reigned. } 

A traditional Welsh prince is said to have 
been slain at the C/oven Stones in an invasion 
of the island.§ The C/oven Stones, two in 
number, are all that remain of a small stone 
circle. 

(Zo be continued.) 


* Train, History of the Isle of Man, vol. i., p. 63. 

+ Abstract of Laws, Manx Soc., vol. xii., p. 11. 

t+ Information from Dr. Sturzen-Becker, of Stock- 
holm. 

§ Jenkinson, /s/e of Man Guide, p. 100. 
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Mote on Cwo Blundered Coins. 


By T. M. Fatitow, M.A., F.S.A. 
—>__-_- 


GesgOINS with blundered legends are 
, not uncommon, and in some few 
modern coinages in which a blun- 
der has escaped detection at first, 
the few coins issued before the mistake was 
observed, have acquired a fancy value among 
a certain class of collectors. On older coins 
blunders are more frequent, and are not 
generally of much importance or interest. 
The two blundered coins in my possession 








(which are illustrated here) seem, however, 
to be of some little interest. 

The older of these two coins is an ordinary 
penny of Edward I. or Edward II., and the 
legend on the obverse reads quite correctly : 
‘“EDW R. ANGL DNS HyB” (Edwardus Rex 
Anglie Dominus Hybernie). The legend on 
the reverse is, however, curiously blundered. 
and reads, “‘crv1 | TAS | TAS | LON,” instead 
of “ civi | TAs | LON | DON.” 

I shall be glad to know whether other 
pennies struck from this blundered die have 
been noted. 





The second coin is a milled sixpence of 
Charles I., with the Briot mint-mark of an 
anchor. In this case, too, the legend on the 


obverse is correct ; but in that on the reverse 
the “Rr” of “cHRISTO” is left out, making 
the legend read, “‘CHISTO AVSPICE REGNO.” 
I shall also be glad to learn whether other 
examples of this blundered sixpence are 
known. 
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THassailing the 


—<—> 


R. HARRY HEMS, of Exeter, 
/ writes to us as follows: 

Referring to Mr. F. J. Snell’s 
article in the number for March, 
1894, and note in January’s issue of this year 
relative to the above, it may be pleasant to 
add that, in the ///ustrated London News for 
January 11, 1851, there is an illustration en- 
titled FiRING AT THE APPLE-TREE, IN DEvon- 
SHIRE. The picture, of which a reduced 
copy is given here, presents, as will be seen, 
a frosty, moonlight night, with a brilliantly-lit 
old farmhouse in the background. In the 
fore are leafless fruit-trees, and three men 
firing guns at them, whilst the jovial farmer 
and another man drink success to the year's 
crop from glasses evidently filled from a jug of 
cider, which the latter also holds a-high. A 
crowd of peasants—men, women and chil- 
dren—are gathered around, and the following 
description is appended : 

“ Amongst the scenes of jocund hospitality 
in this holiday season, that are handed down 
to us, is one which not only presents an 
enlivening picture, but offers proof of the 
superstition that still prevails in the Western 
counties. On Twelfth Eve, in Devonshire, 
it is customary for the farmer to leave his 
warm fireside, accompanied by a band of 
rustics, with guns, blunderbusses, etc., pre- 
senting an appearance which at other times 
would be somewhat alarming. Thus armed, 
the band proceed to an adjoining orchard, 
where is selected one of the most fruitful and 
aged of the apple-trees, grouping round which 
they stand and offer up their invocations in 
the following quaint doggrel rhyme : 


Apple-trees. 





Here’s to thee, 

Old apple-tree ! 
Whence thou mayst bud, 
And whence thou mayst blow, 
And whence thou mayst bear 

Apples enow : 

Hats full, 

Caps full, 

Bushels, bushels, sacks full, 
And my pockets full, too ! 
Huzza ! huzza! 


The cider-jug is then passed around, and, 
with many a hearty shout, the party fire off 
their guns, charged with powder only, amidst 
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the branches, sometimes frightening the owl 
from its midnight haunt. With confident 
hopes they return to the farmhouse and are 
refused admittance, in spite of all weather, 


man who gained admittance receiving the 
honour of ‘king for the evening,’ and till a 
late hour he reigns, amidst laughter, fun and 
jollity. The origin of this custom is not 





FIRING AT THE APPLE-TREE, IN DEVONSHIRE. 


till some lucky wight guesses aright the pecu- 
liar roast the maidens are preparing for their 
comfort. This done, all enter, and soon 
right merrily the jovial glass goes round, that 


known, but it is supposed to be one of great 
antiquity. 

“The illustration is from a sketch by Mr. 
Colebrooke Stockdale.” 


Se 


Jtalian Bpwaps : 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
RAPALLO. 


By the Rev. P. H. DitcHFIEp, M.A, F.S.A. 
——p—_— 


HIS ancient Italian town, too little 
visited by Englishmen, possesses 
many features of unique interest. 
Its quiet, quaint streets, its 

picturesque arcades and towers, render 

Rapallo an extremely attractive place ; and 

the annals of its history rival in interest the 





more stirring chronicles of Genoa and Pisa. 
During several centuries it was a town of 
great importance. For many years this 
Queen of the Tigulian Sea reigned as a 
mighty republic, armed large warships and 
galleys, and her aid was courted by other 
powerful Italian States. She lent her aid to 
the great Republic of Genoa, especially in 
the never-ending wars against the Pisani. 
She fought against the Romans, Venetians, 
Florentines, Saracens, the Modenesi, and many 
others—all of whom felt the strong hand of the 
Rapallo Republic. As one wanders through 
its quiet streets, or along the beautiful shore 
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of its bay, it is almost impossible to realize 
the busy scenes and martial spectacles that 
once took place there, to see again the old 
walls stained with frequent bloodshed, when 
Guelph and Ghibelline waged their inter- 
necine war, and the harbour was thronged 
with the captive galleys of a conquered foe. 

Nestling at the foot of the Apennines, and 
surrounded by a semicircle of mountains, 
protected by strong walls and gates, Rapallo 
must have proved a formidable foe. It was 
protected also by gallant sailors and citizens, 
whose descendants are no degenerate race, 
though Italian prosperity has fled from its 
shores. Several memorials of the former 
greatness and might of this fair town still 
remain. It claims to be more ancient even 
than its formidable neighbour, Genoa. Its 
ancient name was Tigullia, which Pliny men- 
tions, who travelled through Liguria, and care- 
fully observed its shore. ‘The Gulf of Rapallo 
preserved for centuries the ancient name of 
the town, as it is called Tigullio. Mythical 
derivations are as current in Italy as in 
England, and without conjecturing the true 
origin of the name, Rapallo, we may at least 
venture to doubt that it is derived from the 
name of a mythical hero, Re Poolo, or Re 
Apollo, who died in a battle fought in the 
plain on the west of the town. Pallas 
Athene was the presiding goddess, and 
Rapallo had a temple dedicated to her 
honour, containing her statue. There is an 
inscription over the cathedral which narrates 
that a temple once stood there dedicated 
to Pallas, in the fifty-sixth year of Czesar 
Augustus, and that the people were con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Gervasius and 
St. Protosius, A.D. 68. This inscription was 
discovered in 1149 A.D. 

In the house of Marchese Jacopo Baratta 
there is a very ancient monument in the 
atrium, a bas-relief with three figures, with 
an inscription in Greek characters to the 
memory of Vasellaius and his wife Puro- 
pamane. Some of the letters are obliterated, 
and the darkness of the atrium makes it 
difficult to decipher the inscription with 
accuracy. It appears to be as follows: 
‘MANHTE KEPAMO[S] VASELLAIOU IIUPwIIA- 
MINH . OY H TUNH.’ 

The learned Cavedoni pronounces it to be 
one of the rarest of the oldest monuments 


in Italy. Pope Galasius, when on his way 
to consecrate the cathedral church of San 
Lorenzo at Genoa, stayed here to consecrate 
the new cathedral in 1118. 

Another very ancient memorial spans the 
former course of the river Boato, on the 
west of the town. An old Roman road 
skirts the coast-line, and is carried over the 
river by a bridge, which bears the name 
Hannibal’s Bridge (Ponte di Annibale). 
The stream has long since left its ancient 
bed, but the bridge remains. It consists of 
a solitary arch, and across it Hannibal is said 
to have passed on his triumphal march after 
the Battle of Trasimene, B.c. 536. We fear 
this is a myth, as the course of the conqueror 
after that battle was much further eastward. 
But it is possible that he may have passed 
along this ancient Roman road on his way to 
the South. There were several Roman forts 
stationed on the surrounding hills, on Poggio 
di Borzoli, Monte Grosso, Monte Leto, 
Monte Balisto, Monte Dorsena, and Monte 
Crovara. Two of these, Monte Leto and 
Monte Balista, are mentioned by Livy, where 
took place a great battle of the Ligurians 
against the Romans in the year of Rome 
514, in which was killed the Consul Quintus 
Petilius. The Ligurians were of Celtic 
origin, and fought fiercely with the Romans, 
carrying on a ceaseless war, often defeated in 
open fight, but ever escaping to their native 
hills and fastnesses, whence they defied the 
approach of the legions. 

We will now glance at the fortifications of 
the town in medizval times. It was sur- 
rounded by walls, and had five gates, two of 
which are still standing. On the west, at the 
mouth of the stream Boato, there was the 
Porta deila Saline, so called from the Salines, 
or salt works, which were much used before 
Genoa became mistress of Rapallo, and 
levied a heavy tax on salt. Here was the 
Saline ‘Tower, which was destroyed by a 
flood in 1613. On the same rock another 
tower was built by Gian Divigo, but this also 
shared the fate of its predecessor at the 
beginning of the present century. Following 
the course of the walls, and passing near the 
Ponte di Annibale, we come to the Porte 
Occidentale, or Degli Orti, which is. still 
standing. Another gate was in the gardens 
behind the church of SS. Gervasio and Pro- 
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tasio. Behind the hospital stood. Porta San 
Antonio, and on the east the Porta San 
Francisco. 

The present bay affords little shelter for 
ships. Where did the fleet of galleys rest 
when they were not fighting the Pisani or the 
Venetians? There is, indeed, the Porti- 
ciuolo, or little harbour, near the villa of 
that name, built by the Marchese de Serra, 
now the property of Henry Bubb, Esq. ; but 
this harbour is so small that it could never 
have held more than one or two galleys. 
We have seen that the course of the river 
Boato has changed. In ancient times the 
port of Langano extended as far as Hanni- 
bal’s Bridge, and afforded a good harbour, 
and under this bridge ships used to pass to 
the Lake Catalano, now drained and dry, 
almost as far as the monastery of Valle 
Christi. Thus the fleet of the gallant little 
republic found every accommodation in its 
harbour against Mediterranean storms. 
There was also a strong fortress with four 
towers on the little hill Amandolesi, which 
was destroyed by Rotari, King of Longo- 
bardi, in the seventh century. 

The people did not rely only on the 
strength of their own walls. When the 
Saracens plundered the coasts and their 
own vessels and gallant sons were fighting 
elsewhere, the inhabitants could retire to 
their hill fortresses, which were fourteen in 
number, and escape from the plunderers. 
Their army was not drawn entirely from the 
town only, as their republic extended over a 
large area, to the Podesteria of Beragno on 
the west, and Sestri on the east, and to the 
confines of Piacentino, Parmigiano, and 
Bobliense in the north. 

But the brave little republic was not 
always successful; it had very strong and 
determined foes to encounter. In 1170 the 
Pisani avenged themselves for many injuries 
by plundering and well-nigh destroying the 
town, carrying away many women as 
prisoners. At Mebria the warriors of 
Rapallo fought bravely together with the 
Genoese. The standard of the two griffins 
often waved proudly by the side of that of 
the sister republic, and so gratified was the 
latter for the assistance rendered, that the 
griffins were incorporated by the Genoese 
in their arms. Not long after this a strange 


event happened. In 1229 the Genoese 
conquered the people of Rapallo; but this 
defeat is not so recorded in the annals of 
the town. Rapallo states that it was not 
conquered, but contends that it voluntar ly 
submitted to the growing power of its sister 
or rival. 

Hard times were in store for the town. 
The French attacked it in 1494, and captured 
Rapallo in spite of a gallant resistance, 
and massacred the inhabitants. With con- 
summate brutality they even slaughtered 
fifty poor invalids who were confined in the 
hospital. But in the following year the 
Genoese avenged the defeat. Under the 
leadership of Spinola, surnamed I! Moro, they 
defeated the French both by land and sea, 
and burnt their ships, which were driven into 
the port of Langano, nigh Hannibal’s Bridge. 
Previous to the assault of the French, 
Rapallo was often troubled by pirates, 
Saracens, and other marauders. In 1349 
a great pirate, named Draguet, attacked 
the town on the night of July 6, burnt many 
of the buildings, and carried away one 
hundred prisoners. 

Besides these troubles from without, there 
were internal conflicts also, families divided 
against families, some taking part with the 
Guelphs, and others with the Ghibelline 
faction, fighting night after night in the 
narrow streets, and staining the walls of the 
Church of San Stefano with blood. The 
strongly-barred windows of the ground-floor 
rooms of the palaces and houses testify to 
the danger of the times when each house 
was a fortress and killing and fighting were 
the order of each day. Such internal strife 
could only have one effect—the weakening 
of the town and the republic or countship, 
which thus fell an easy victim to the French- 
men or the pirates. A medizeval fortress still 
stands on a rock jutting out into the sea, 
which recalls the troublous times of the 
pirates. It is called the Tower of the 
Saracens. It first appears in history in the 
year 1209, when it is called the Castrum de 
Venaggi, as it was probably built to defend 
the neighbouring quarter of the town called 
by that name. It is now used as a prison 
and coastguard station, 

The two principal families who fought so 
fiercely in the Guelph and Ghibelline quarrels 
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were those of the Della Torre and the 
Marchioni; one fought for the Spinola and 
the other for the Doria faction. Thus the 
disputes and quarrels of the powerful Genoese 
families were reproduced with all their bitter- 
ness in Rapallo. The combatants were dis- 
tinguished by their badges, “white” and 
“black.” As time went on, the families and 
parties changed, but the fighting continued. 
In the seventeenth century the “ greens ” and 
the “ blues” fought with accustomed ferocity. 
The former were the partisans of the chief 
Genoese families, the Spinolas, Durazzo, 
Lomelini, Fieschi, Gentile, | Pasque, 
Giustiniani, and Franzoni; and the latter, 
the d/eus de ciel, were the Turchini. Nothing 
could stay the fierce quarrels which ensued. 
The Archbishop tried in vain to reconcile 
their differences. At length, after many years 
of fighting, a monk, Carlo Vincenzo, contrived 
to accomplish the task, and acted the part of 
peacemaker. On the Festa del Rosario a 
statue of the Virgin, draped in green and 
blue, was carried in procession through the 
town, and the rival factions laid down their 
arms and swore eternal friendship, while the 
bells rung joyously and cannons roared a 
welcome to the unaccustomed blessings of 
peace. 

In spite of the storms and tempests which 
have destroyed many noble families, the 
Spinolas still remain. In 1700 Marchese 
Spinola built a sumptuous palace at Rapallo, 
which is now the Hotel de ’Europe. It was 
erected on the site of the cemetery of an 
ancient hospice, called the Hospice of St. 
Christopher, of the existence of which in 
1240 we have documentary evidence. Hither 
flocked the pilgrims on their way to Rome, 
journeying along the old, narrow, ill-paved 
Roman road, across the Bridge of Hannibal, 
and then, having stayed a night at the hospice, 
they pursued their long journey to Rome. 
In the neighbourhood of Rapallo we find 
many objects of antiquarian and_ historical 
interest. There are the remains of the 
Gothic convent of Valle Christi, founded .in 
1204. It was a Cistercian monastery, and 
was suppressed in 1502 by the decree of the 
Pope. The church was destroyed in the time 
of Napoleon. ‘The tower is still preserved, 
but time has dealt severely with the ruins, 
which now serve the purpose of farm buildings. 

VOL. XXXI. 


Then, after a severe climb, we reach the 
summit of Mont Allegro, where there is a 
hospice for pilgrims, and a wonderful picture 
by a Greek artist, of the Virgin, which was 
conveyed by some miraculous means to this 
fair sanctuary. 

Little has been written of the history of 
Rapallo, or of the countless other places on 
this beautiful and interesting coast. The 
castle of Portifino, the shrine of St. Erasmus, 
built by the sailors of Sta. Margherita, the 
ancient convent of Cervara, founded by 
Guido Scetten, Archbishop of Genoa in 1325 
—these and many other places would well 
repay the study of the antiquary. Then there 
are the industries. The lacemakers of 
Rapallo were renowned as early as 1225. 
The workers of “ Pizzi ” and the “ Merletti ”— 
wondrous gold and silver lace for the adorn- 
ment of beds—were almost as renowned as 
the sturdy sailors of Rapallo, who searched 
for coral, and explored the coasts of Sardinia 
and North Africa. In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century Rapallo had an enormous lace 
trade, which brought prosperity to the town, 
in spite of internecine conflicts and faction 
fights. Italian unity has not yet restored 
prosperity to this old-world place; but its 
people seem to enjoy that quiet happiness 
which is characteristic of their race. If any 
wandering antiquary should stray thither, and 
endeavour to investigate the history of its 
palaces, forts, religious houses, and other 
objects of interest, he will not be disappointed 
in filling up the sketch which we have given 
of old Rapallo. 
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East Ruston Church, Morfolk. 


By J. Lewis AnprE, F.S.A. 
ii 


S99) HIS church is conspicuously placed 
| on slightly-rising ground, and apart 
from the few dwellings of which 
the village of East Ruston is at 
present composed. The dedication is to 
St. Mary, who appears to have also had a 
separate chapel in the churchyard, but which 
is now destroyed. The fabric formerly com- 
prised a lofty west tower, a nave and aisles 
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of five bays, a south porch, chancel, and a. 
north vestry, which last and the north aisle 
have perished. Although the structure, as a 
whole, is not remarkable, there are one or 
two details which are interesting and un- 
usual. In the first place, the 3rd P. tower, 
which has no outer doorway, but a small 
west window only, has beneath the window 
the blocked-up niche here shown, and of 
which the filling-in is composed of bricks 
and flints, the former by their size, 9 inches 
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by 2, showing that the mutilation is of some- 
what ancient date, and probably took place 
in the sixteenth century. There is no ap- 
pearance of the opening having been a 
window, and it in all likelihood held an 
image, as a similar feature in the neigh- 
bouring church at Ludham has a moulded 
string or base mould instead of the bevelled 
sill here shown. The Ludham example is 
11 inches in depth to the present backing ; 
it has a plainly trefoiled arch, without a 
label, and is 1 foot 9 inches wide, whilst at 
Ruston the opening had a clear width of 
z5 inches only. A road runs immediately 
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in front of the tower at East Ruston, so that 
the niche and its statuette would be con- 
spicuously visible to every passer-by. 

The rood-screen remains, and shows that 
the loft above it was carried on vaulting ; 
and there is this peculiarity in the construc- 
tion of the screen—that east of the doorway 
through it are two long narrow panels placed 
at right angles to the enclosure, and having 
standards terminated by lions passant gules, 
crined or. The traccry of the screen has 
perished, but shows indications of its having 
been in two planes. The lower panels are 
painted with the Four Evangelists on the 
north side, and the Four Doctors on the 
south, the figures being fairly perfect, and of 
late fifteenth-century execution. The Evan- 
gelists are accompanied by their usual emblems, 
with the exception of St. Matthew, who ap- 
pears as his own emblem éx propria persona, 
instead of being, as is almost invariably the 
case, attended by the figure of an angel. 
Here the Apostle is seen with the wings and 
the cross-crowned head-dress of an angelic 
being, and he wears a mantle with an ermine 
cape, the usual token of high rank in the 
wearer ; but the ermine is most probably in 
this instance an indication either of priestly 
eminence, or that St. Matthew was a rich 
man, unlike the other Evangelists and 
Apostles. He is habited in a golden alb, 
as are also the three other Evangelists ; his 
mantle is white, shaded with blue, and lined 
with red ; his wings are of green inside, and 
of gold outside; his nimbus is green, and 
the background to the figure is red, with 
golden flowers. 

Such treatment of the effigy of St. Matthew 
is unusual in England, and I am unaware 
of any similar example of a series of the 
ivangelists in which one alone forms his 
recognised emblem. Figures of men bear- 
ing the heads of the evangelistic animals 
are met with in some instances abroad, 
especially in early Christian mosaics. They 
so occur in a painting by Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole, and in one by Barnabas de Modena, 
in which St. Matthew is seen as a bearded 
angel. The effect produced by these half- 
bestial, half-human effigies is at once repulsive 
and ludicrous, and the designer of the Ruston 
series is to be praised for the manner in 
which he has avoided this result by making 









































only one of his saints to form his own 
emblem. In some foreign examples, all the 
Four Evangelists are winged, as may be seen 
in one mentioned by Mrs. Jameson in her 
Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i., p. 139- 

. The font here has also had the emblems 
of the Evangelists on four of the eight panels 








ONE OF THE EVANGELISTS, ON SCREEN. 


of the bowl; the others bore human faces, 
one of which was that of our Lord within a 
rayed glory; the base-mould is formed of 
eight sprawling dragons. Unfortunately, the 
whole of this once fine font has been 
wretchedly recut in memory of a deceased 
churchwarden, as a shining brass plate fixed 
to the stem informs us. 

Perhaps it is worth noting that the foot- 
pace of the south aisle altar remains intact, 
and also that the inner door of the porch 
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has moulded fillets, and retains its strap- 
hinges, which possess the peculiarity that 
they pass over, and not under, the fillets as 
usual, and follow the shape of the mould- 
ings. 

In the centre of the north and south walls 
of the chancel, and at about 15 feet from the 
floor, are two corbel heads, which perhaps 
supported the beam from which the light 
before the high altar was suspended. 

The matrice of a brass remains in the 
aisle, and has had a canopied figure with a 
border having evangelistic symbols at the 
corners, and also there is a slab with the 
outlines of a cross fleury. Finally, an armorial 
ledger is in memory of a Mrs. “Anna 
Dunhami Bird,” ob. April 2, 1680, xt. 27. 
Arms, two bars within a bordure. 





Mn a JVictish Burgh near 
Lerwick. 


By THE Rev. E. MAULE CoLe, M.A., F.G.S. 
isin 
AVING a few hours to spend at 
Lerwick, the capital of Shetland, 
on my return from Norway the 
summer before last, I made in- 
quiries in the town whether there was any 
old Pictish burgh within reasonable distance 
which I could visit in the time. Murray’s 
Guide mentioned none, and Mousa, of 
course, was too far off; still, there might be 
a chance. For some time I met with no 
success—no one could answer my question. 
At last, however, I came across an intelligent 
bookseller, who said that he thought I should 
find what I was in search of about a mile or 
so from Lerwick, though there was not much 
of it left, and he kindly gave me directions as 
to the route. A party of some twelve or 
fifteen ladies and gentlemen, who were my 
companions on board ship, the City of Rich- 
mond, having volunteered to join me in the 
exploration, away we started, and in less than 
half an hour reached a spot at the head of a 
voe which we had no difficulty in recognising 
as the site of an ancient burgh. 
The remains stood on a low elevation, 
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about a hundred yards from the shore, which 
was once probably an islind, as the water 
touched it on three sides, whilst on the re- 
maining side an elevated causeway connected 
it with the mainland, though we had no 
occasion to make use of it, and, indeed, only 
discovered it as we were leaving. 

We first encountered an outer surrounding 
wall, the remains of which—in places 5 feet 
high — were continuous on the land side, but 
seemed to fail on the opposite side, as if that 
had been thought sufficiently protected by 
the water. Possibly, however, the waves had 
destroyed it, as there were heaps of: stones 
lying about. 

There was a narrow entrance, 4 feet wide 
and 32 feet long, through this wall, and two 


of the wall a passage, 5 feet wide, consisting 
partly of steps, partly of level spaces. The 
wall was circular, and enclosed an area open 
to the sky of some 25 feet in diameter ; but 
this we had to guess at, as the ground inside 
was much deeper than the outside, and we 
were not ambitious to break a limb. There 
were three openings in the wall, which 
evidently had served for windows, one on the 
inside, nearly over the entrance to the keep, 
looking into what we may call the courtyard, 
and two on the outside overlooking the water, 
one directly opposite to the entrance in the 
first-named outer wall, though on the further 
side of the keep ; the other, at right angles 
to it. 

It was remarkable that the entrance to the 

















THE BURGH AS SEEN FROM THE SHORE, 


stone chambers attached to it on the inside. 
The wall itself was 16 feet thick, and each 
chamber 8 feet wide. The height of the 
passage was about 4 feet. Two upright 
stone posts, on either side of the passage, 
and 12 feet distant from the outside, marked 
the site of a sort of primitive portcullis. ‘The 
chambers were doubtless continuous over the 
passage, as no entry into those on the right 
hand was observable in the wall, whereas an 
inner one on the left had some steps leading 
to it. Between the outer wall and the wall 
of the keep there was a space of 30 feet. 

We now mounted this inner wall, which 
was from 8 feet to 9 feet high, and found it 
to be 15 feet in width, having in the thickness 


keep was not opposite to the entrance in the 
outer wall, but at some fifty degrees to the 
left, that is to say, supposing the outer 
entrance to have faced west, the entrance to 
the inner wall faced north-west. This latter 
entrance consisted of a narrow passage, about 
4 feet square, along which we had to creep. 
At a distance of 6 feet there were two upright 
stone posts on either side, similar to those in 
the outer entrance, into which a stone slab 
might have been dropped, so as to afford an 
effectual barrier. One of the level spaces 
above mentioned was close to the end of the 
passage. It had probably formed a sort of 
guardroom, though of small dimensions. 
Indeed, none of the chambers could have 
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Chambers partly 
covered 





A Stone jambs for doorway in outer wall 
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F Chambers on wall 


being simply laid one upon another, though 
very evenly, and showing few interstices. 


been more than 5 feet wide, nor did they 
The original height of the burgh can only 


exceed this in height. No mortar was 
apparent anywhere, the stones of the walls 
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be conjectured from that still standing on 
Mousa, or Moss-ey, as it is called in Egil’s 
Saga. ‘That, according to Murray, is 42 feet 
high. The following is Worsaae’s description 
of it :* 

* Another ancient Celtic tower, which 
tradition decidedly states to have been occu- 
pied by Norwegians, and which, on that 
account, has a particular interest for a Scan- 
dinavian, lies on the little island of Mousa 
(the ancient Mosey), close to the sound that 
separates the island from the south-eastern 
coast of Mainland. The tower is, fortunately, 
the .best-preserved one of the kind in the 
British Islands. It rises to the height of 





centric stone walls, the innermost of which 
encloses an open space of about 20 feet 
wide. The two concentric walls are each 
5 feet thick, and stand at a distance of 5 feet 
from each other. The small space between 
them formed the habitable part of the tower. 
From the open yard we ascend a stone stair- 
case, and, before we reach the top, seven 
divisions, or stories, are passed, separated by 
large flagstones, which form a ceiling for one 
story and a floor for the next. In the dif- 
ferent compartments, which quite encircle 
the tower, are small square openings, or air- 
holes, one above the other, and looking out 
into the inner yard.” 





THE INTERIOR WALLS OF THE BURGH. 


between forty and fifty feet, like an immense 
and perfectly round stone pillar, but bulging 
out towards the middle. Its appearance 
from without is quite plain, and no other 
opening can be perceived in the wall than the 
entrance-door, which even originally was so 
low that it was necessary to creep through it. 
To attack the tower, even when the door stood 
open, was not easy, and the bulging of the 
wall in the middle rendered the scaling of it 
almost impossible, The entire tower is about 
50 feet in diameter, and consists of two con- 


* Worsaae, Danes and Norwegians. 


This description of the burgh at Mousa 
tallies with the account above given of the 
one which we examined near Lerwick, and 
shows that the two were constructed on the 
same principle by the same people. A slight 
difference, however, is observable in the fact 
that the one at Mousa has no external aper- 
ture except the entrance gate, whereas the 
one we are describing has two outside open- 
ings towards the water, one on the north, 
4 feet, the other to the east, 8 feet or 9 feet 
from the ground, and -possibly may have had 
more. On the other ‘hand, these may have 
been later insertions. 



































A further and more important difference 
consists in the absence of any encircling wall 
at Mousa—at least, we are told of none; 
and this is so prominent a feature at Lerwick 
that, had one existed at Mousa, it could 
hardly have been passed over. 

There is yet another peculiar feature to be 
mentioned. On examining the ground be- 
tween the outer wall and the wall of the 
burgh, a distance of 30 feet, we found in 
many places a number of stone walls, 3 feet to 
4 feet high, forming very narrow passages and 
small chambers ; in two instances, a narrow 
passage, 2 feet wide, terminated in three 
wider openings or chambers, like the leaf of 
a trefoil. It seemed as if a population of 
some kind had lived outside the burgh, but 
within the encircling outer wall, and the 
dwellings may be called subterranean, as they 
were partly earthed over. 

As I have not had an opportunity of con- 
sulting any writers on this subject, with the 
exception of Worsaae, I am not aware what 
opinions are held as to the antiquity of these 
remarkable burghs, or by what race they are 
supposed to have been built. “ Pictish ” is 
the word commonly associated with them ; 
if so, they may date back to A.D. 300. 
Worsaae calls them “Celtic,” but I should 
not be surprised to find that they were older 
than either, and that the race which built 
them, presumably a diminutive one, was the 
Iberic. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I find that 
Sir Walter Scott alludes to this very burgh, 
near Lerwick, in his notes to “Ivanhoe.” It 
appears that the lake is connected with the 
sea at high water, when the tower is com- 
pletely surrounded, and even the causeway 
submerged, so that we must have approached 
it at low water, and were too intent on the 
ruins to notice all the surroundings. My 
notebook has the mysterious word “ Clicka- 
min ”* written in it, and I think this must be 
the name of the place or the tower. My 
friend, Mr. W. H. C. Crump, of London, 
kindly assisted me in taking the measure- 
ments. 


= Chickhemin Loch.--—Eb. 
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Mona, Anglesea. 
By THE LATE Mr. H. H. LINEs. 
(Continued from p. 74.) 


Far. HE most singular feature connected 
66 Sam) with the group of ancient sepulchres 
ve* 

ul, oon the peak of Bodafon consists of 
two or three successive ranges of 
rock-hewn enclosures leading up the side of 
the mountain till they approach and touch the 
great 7 feet carnedd on its south-east side. 
These enclosures extend for 100 feet below 
the carnedd, at least I traced them so far; but 
I believe they are carried toa greater distance, 
only want of time prevented my ascertaining 
that for a certainty. This series of rough 
terraces was a great surprise to me, as I had 
not before heard of such an arrangement. 
Commencing at 100 feet below the carnedd, 
we enter a roughly-shaped portal or entrance 
between two natural outcrops opening into a 
roughly-shaped semicircular area, where three 
ridges of the rock 2 stfu rise one above the 
other, the second ridge being 2 feet above 
that which is below it. Passing these, we 
enter a pear-shaped enclosure 30 feet by 20 
feet, its upper end abutting close upon the 
largest carnedd. The rocks forming this 
semicircular end stand 4 feet high above the 
enclosure, which has been worked into its 
required form by a considerable amount of 
labour. Across the centre of the enclosure 
is a demarcation of stones level with the 
turf, giving a space of 11 feet diameter, with 
a gap in the rock next to the carnedd for 
access to it. This 11 feet space is no doubt 
the sacred adytum in which some religious 
rites or offerings were made to the spirits of 
the dead. I am led to this surmise by the 
evidence of labour bestowed for too feet 
down the side of the mountain upon the 
rocks ix situ, the hewing out of successive 
terraces, terminating in an oval excavation 
close to the principal tomb. The natural 
geological formation gave the leading forms, 
which have been hacked and hewed for the 
purpose required by human labour. The 
rocks retain their rough splintery surfaces, 
and appear to have been wrought into shape 
by reducing their vertical ends to a more 
uniform condition. Whether this has been 
effected by the aid of stone celts used as 
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chisels or with metal tools is uncertain, but 
the greater probability is that stone imple- 
ments were used for the purpose, as, if 
metal had been used more workmanlike 
surfaces would have been produced, though 
the rock is a compact, impure schist. ‘The 
whole thing appears at first by a casual 
glance to be nothing more than the usual 
rough condition of a natural rock surface, 
but a slight observation soon detects some 
characteristics in which human brains and 
hands have been at work. As far as I am 
aware, no attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain the kind of work which may be done 
with stone celts. That they were the prede- 
cessors of the axe, the chisel, and the spade, 
we are pretty certain, and they may have 
been in use long after the adoption of bronze 
or iron, even by the same people using both, 
notwithstanding the Danish classification, 
which is now considered by many archeolo- 
gists as empirical. 

I think we may assume that the large 
7 foot carnedd was the first erection on the 
highest peak visible far out at sea, and that 
it was in honour of this tomb, or, rather, of 
the ashes it contained, symbolizing the de- 
parted spirit of some chief of note, that the 
singular arrangement of the adjoining adytum 
was constructed. The lower terraces of ap- 
proach, as well as the other burial-cists, would 
come afterwards, a short time intervening. 
As the Bodafon cromlech reveals to us one 
form of hero, or ancestral worship, these 
carneddau exhibit another form. In the 
first we find an altar, lustration stone, and 
circular adytum, with place of presidency ; 
in the other we miss these accessories, except 
the adytum. Whatever may have been the 
ceremonies of propitiation, no stone remains 
to indicate their character. It is maintained 
by some archeologists that interments in 
carneddau preceded those which took place 
in the more sumptuous cromlech. If this is 
correct, we may reasonably place these 
carneddau among the most ancient mortuary 
remains in Anglesea. The British name of 
the mountain is significant, Bodafon, or the 
abode at the river ; the river is a mile distant, 
and small, as are all the rivers in the island. 
The bods probably once covered the craggy 
sides of the mountain, an assumption of 
which I observed many indications. 


Upon another peak of the same mountain, 
but a little inferior in height, is a much 
larger group of mortuary-cists, forming a 
carnedd of 65 feet by 50 feet, and standing 
5 feet high, less than half its original height. 
It has been so much disturbed, and appears 
in such confusion, that I could not make out 
its definite shape. It has been filled as 
closely as possible with small oval and 
circular cavities, but no flat stones to give 
the square form of burial-cists are observable. 
Each cist was constructed with small stones. 
My impression was that this was the general 
cemetery of the tribe whose abode was upon 
the entire mountain. Neither this great 
carnedd nor that upon the higher peak bear 
evidence of ever having been covered with 
earth or vegetation other than moss. 

In reference to the word bod, I find a 
definition worth notice in Rowlands’ A/ona 
Antiqua, written in 1723. Rowlands was a 
native of Anglesea, and appears to have 
been well acquainted with its antiquities. 
He says, speaking of the ancient inhabitants: 
“They fixed themselves on the tops of 
rising grounds and eminences, where they 
built themselves little holds or fences to dwell 
in, consisting of clusters of small round and 
oval foundations, whose very irregularities 
speak for their antiquity; they are called 
Cyttiau-r-gwyddelod (the Irishmen’s huts). 
The words ‘gwydd’ and ‘hela’ mean wood- 
rangers. Supposing, therefore, these two 
British words to be the correct derivation, 
they would apply to the aborigines while 
they were hunters in the wodds. After a 
time, when they gave up a vagrant manner 
of life, and began to fix and establish their 
dwellings in better selected localities, build- 
ing them in a more permanent manner, 
they called them ‘bods,’ that is, fixed and 
settled in the way of living, as this very 
ancient word ‘bod’ ever imports. They seem 
also to have been the chiefest and principal 
mansions of every particular colony, as those 
colonies became subdivided into families. 
The allotment of land assigned to each bod 
would be called ‘ tref’ or ‘tyr-ef,’ that is, such a 
one’s land, as in Saxon usage would be called 
hamlet. So also when these inferior owners 
of such allotted land had enclosed a spot of 
it for their own defence and residence, that 
small enclosure, whether of wood or stone, 
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they might call ‘caer,’ as we find some of 
these smaller entrenchments are still called, 
with the addition of the founder’s name, as 
Caer Eleni, Caer Eneon, Caer Gethir, Caer 
Gwrie, etc.” I would remark upon this that 
we find the great mansions of many of the 
old Welsh families still retain the prefix 
* bod.” 

In the absence of any reliable accounts 
relative to these remains on the Bodafon, 
we may conclude that whoever was en- 
tombed and worshipped on the high peak 
must have been a character of some renown 
in his time—a- king or great chief of 
Gwynedd — and also that he left behind 
him successors who have been placed in 
subordinate tombs around him, a succession 
probably of two generations. These would 
excavate the places for religious ceremonial 
and ancestral invocations down the sloping 
sides of the mountain. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Publications and JProceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


—>—___ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The GLASTONBURY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY has 
issued, in pamphlet form, with a plentiful supply of 
admirable illustrations, an account of the British lake 
village discovered near Glastonbury. The pamphlet, 
which is published by Messrs. Barnicott and Pearce, 
of Taunton, for Is., contains letters and papers by 
Dr. Munro, Professor Boyd-Dawkins, Mr. A. 


Evans, and Mr. Bulleid, the original discoverer of 


the lake village. We are in no sense using the lan- 
guage of exaggeration when we say that few better 
accounts, briefly told, of an archzeological discovery 
of the highest interest, have ever been issued. A 
person who previously possessed no knowledge at all 
respecting a lake village, would speedily gather from 
this capital pamphlet, full information as to the 
character and date of the Glastonbury lake village, 
its inhabitants, and their dwellings, besides learning 
incidentally a great deal on the subject of lake 
dwellings in general. We have very great confidence 
in commending the pamphlet to the notice of our 
readers as a brief, but lucid and intelligent account of 
one of the most important of recent antiquarian dis- 
coveries made in this country. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
At a meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL Asso- 
CIATION on January 17, the chairman, Mr. C. H. 
Compton, vice-president, announced that the Council 
VOL. XXXI. 


had unanimously elected Mr. George Patrick to the 
office of honorary secretary in succession to Mr. E. P. 
Loftus-Brock, F.S.A., who recently succeeded Mr. 
Allan Wyon, F.S.A., in the treasurership of the asso- 
ciation.—The Rev. G. B. Lewis, M.A., exhibited 
some photographs in further illustration of the very 
singular double font at Great Toller Church, Dorset, 
described by him in the current number of the 
Journal. An interesting discussion ensued as to the 
probable date of the more ancient portion of the font, 
and the — of its having been a Roman altar 
converted into a font in early Christian days. Mr. 
Brock, however, pointed out that the font was of 
early Norman date, the upper part, of octagonal form, 
being of the Perpendicular period.-—Mr. Lewis also 
exhibited a photograph of a Norman font discovered 
some years ago in a pond at Whaddon, in Wiltshire, 
which, on being taken up, was used as the basin of 
an ornamental fountain in a garden, from which dese- 
cration it was rescued by Mr. Lewis, and through his 
instrumentality was placed in Hilperton Church by 
the present rector.—Mr. Oliver exhibited the upper 
part of an oak bench-end of the Perpendicular period, 
with the tale of the fox and goose carved on it.—A 
description of some recent discoveries on the site of 
the White Lion Inn at Bristol, by Dr. Fryer, was 
read.—Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., hon. sec., 
next read a paper on ‘‘ The Importance of Preserving 
Welsh Manuscripts.” This evoked considerable dis- 
cussion, and several useful suggestions were made by 
the chairman and others, as to the methods which 
should be adopted to procure the preservation and 
careful cataloguing of these documents. 
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At the annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, which was held in Leeds on 
January 31, the members of the Council submitted 
their thirtieth report, in which they congratulated the 
society on a record of good work accomplished during 
the past year. We very greatly regret, however, to 
see that a serious mistake is contemplated in the pub- 
lication piecemeal in the Journal of the society of the 
new edition of the Domesday Book for Yorkshire. 
This ought, undoubtedly, to form an independent 
volume by itself, and as the society an ex- 
cellent “Record Series” department, we cannot imagine 
what sinister influence has induced the Council to 
contemplate such an unfortunate blunder as that 
which is proposed. We hope that even yet it may 
not be too late to correct what will be a very serious 
catastrophe if carried out. 

In view of the proposed visit of the Royal Archzeo- 
logical Institute to Scarborough in the summer of the 
present year, the Council has accepted an invitation 
to combine with the Institute for the purposes of the 
meeting, the details of which are being arranged at 
the present time. 

The report alluded to the additions made to the 
library during the year, and the necessity for the 
removal of the library itself from Huddersfield to 
some more central position in Leeds. We are dis- 
posed to believe that York would be a better centre 
for the society than even Leeds, owing to the greater 
railway facilities existing at York. A removal from 
Huddersfield is, however, imperatively necessary if 
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the society is to realize its title as the archeological 
society of the county, and not merely that of the West 
Riding only. 

During 1894 thirty-seven new members were 
elected, and the total number is now about 640, 
which shows a slow though steady increase, but which 
is still far short of the proper quota which the great 
county of Yorkshire, with its population of nearly 
three and a quarter millions, ought to contribute to 
its Archzeological Society. 

05 2 BAY 

The report as regards the ‘* Record Series” of the 
society stated that only one volume was issued in 
1894—namely, volume xvi —which contained the 
Yorkshire portion of the Lay Subsidy collected in 
the twenty-fifth year of Edward I. This volume has 
been edited by Mr. W. Brown, who has another 
volume of Yorkshire Lay Subsidies in hand for the 
society. The report further stated that Mr. Brown is 
preparing another volume of Inquisitions for publica- 
tion, which will probably form one of the volumes for 
the year 1897. The next volume of Lay Subsidies 
will, it is hoped, be issued in 1896. ‘The second 
volume for 1894, Mr. Baildon’s volume of notes re- 
,ating to Yorkshire monasteries, is nearly ready for 
issue. It was hoped that this volume would have 
been in the hands of subscribers some months ago, 
but unexpected and unavoidable delays have arisen, 
for which the indulgence of subscribers is asked. The 
volumes for 1895 are now in hand. They will be 
(1) a further instalment of the ‘‘ Index of York Wills,” 
which has been prepared by Mr. A. Gibbons, and will 
be edited by Dr. Collins ; and (2) a further instalment 
of the ‘* Royalist Composition Papers for Yorkshire,” 
which will be edited by Mr. J. W. Clay. It is hoped 
that both of these volumes will be in the hands of sub- 
scribers before the end of the year. The report pro- 
ceeded to regret that the York Wills Fund is now 
nearly exhausted. After paying for the volume of 
index now being prepared by Mr. Gibbons, and for 
the alphabetical arrangement of the volumes, the 
balance in hand .will be very small. Further sub- 
scriptions, therefore, are needed in order to carry the 
index up to the year 1636, as suggested in 1893. 
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Mr. Edmund Wilson, F.S.A., who presided in the 
absence of Colonel Brooke (the president of the 
society), said it was most satisfactory to know that 
the investment fund now amounted to £1,200, so that 
the society was on a sound and solvent basis. The 
balance-sheet of the ‘‘ Record Series” showed that 
the special subscription for indexing wills at York was 
soon exhausted. He thought everyone would be glad 
to see the work was progressing. How much they 
owed to Dr. Collins in connection with this work it 
would be most difficult to estimate ; but this work 
alone had given the society a reputation not only in 
England, but in America among people speaking the 
same language. In conclusion, the chairman spoke 
of the desirability of finding a permanent home for 
the society, where the library could be housed, and 
for the holding of their meetings. He thought, in 
conjunction with other societies, rooms might be found 
at a rental that they would not feel burdensome ; and 


in addition to the advantages such a place would give 
them for the transaction of the society’s business, its 
existence would be an inducement to their friends to 
present the society with gifts illustrating or bearing 
upon the antiquities of Yorkshire. There were en- 
gravings and maps, and occasionally Roman remains 
were being dug up, and such things would come to 
them if only those who had them to bestow, knew that 
they had a building in which they could be preserved. 
—Mr. William Brown, in seconding the adoption of 
the report, spoke strongly in favour of the society 
holding more meetings. He contended that even if 
the meetings did not pay expenses, yet the society 
would in the end be in pocket by those meetings, 
Instead of having 600 members, there was no reason 
why they should not have 1,200 members.-—In answer 
to a question, Mr. Tomlinson (one of the hon. secre- 
taries) said that the Thoresby Society had not as yet 
been approached with regard to joining in the rental 
of a home. There was an idea that perhaps that 
meeting might give an instruction to approach the 
Thoresby and other societies. If three or four other 
societies could be induced to join them, it would bring 
their share of the rental within their means.--The 
Chairman said that the Thoresby Society had talked 
the matter over, and although he had no formal reso- 
lution to propose, he thought himself justified in 
saying that they were more than willing to consider 
any feasible proposal that might be made to unite 
with that and other societies in finding a home.—The 
resolution was adopted.—On the motion of the Chair- 
man, seconded by Dr. Collins, the retiring members 
of the Council were re-elected. Mr. G. W. Tomlinson 
and Mr. John W. Walker were also re-elected hon. 
secretaries ; and Mr. S. J. Chadwick was re-elected 
hon. secretary of the ‘‘ Record Series.” —On the motion 
of Mr. Charlesworth, seconded by Mr. J. J. Stead, a 
resolution was passed, recommending the Council to 
endeavour to provide a permanent home for the 
society either alone or in conjunction with other 
kindred societies.—In answer to a question, the 
Chairman replied that” he could not say how the 
photographic survey of the county was ‘going on 
generally, as the matter was in the hands of Mr. 
Morkill, who was not present; but in Leeds good 
work was being done by the Thoresby Society and 
the Photographic Society combined. 
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At a meeting of the GLASGOW ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY on January 24, Mr. W. Anderson Smith 
communicated the following account of the cave 
recently discovered near St. Columba’s Church at 
Oban : 

After detailing the manner in which the cave was 
discovered, Mr. Smith went on to say that, lying on 
the surface some yards within the cave, a skull (No. 1) 
was found in good preservation on January 3, but 
as the superincumbent rock was threatening to col- 
lapse, further examination was delayed until this 
could be removed. In the meantime, a great 
quantity of bones had been excavated at various 
depths to 4 feet 6 inches below the surface. The 
animal bones had been almost invariably broken to re- 
move the marrow ; the human bones were fairly well 
preserved. The masses of shells were frequently 
cemented together by the lime drip from the roof, 
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but below this they were in loose masses as thrown. 
For the most part they were limpets, but razor- 
shells, scallop-shells, a few mussels, some cockles, 
etc. —all edible shells as at present found on the 
coast — were grouped together. Further back in 
the cave, but at a lower level, so far as the strata of 
humus and shells went, a second skull (No. 2) was 
found lying against the roof of the rock, as it dipped, 
and upon the shell stratum, but under the mass of 
humus. Several human jaw-bones, some with the 
perfect teeth still attached, were discovered from 
the bottom of the foreground (as representing the 
old beach all along this elevation) to the upper 
humus. To the left hand of the cave, near the 
surface, a skeleton was discovered, but the skull 
was in fragments, and seemed to have been de- 
stroyed through the entrance of damp and air. 
Up till now, all that is decided is that the cave- 
dwellers used fire, evidence of a mass of ashes, with 
surrounding calcined shells, having been obtained 
at 24 feet from the original mouth of the cave, 
whilst burnt pieces of wood were found amidst the 
shell masses. No celts were found, and the 
bone implements discovered were the only examples 
as yet obtained of articles of manufacture, The 
splitting of the bones by a dexterous stroke was 
acommon speciality of the Highland natives up to a 
recent period. The human remains are especially 
interesting. No. 1 skull was evidently that of a 
woman, from its finer structure and general character. 
It was of fairly good example of the long-headed type, 
and with a good frontal development, upwards of 
two inches greater in length than in width, and with 
anything but Celtic characteristics. There was no 
sign of low or degraded type, and although the jaw- 
bones were absent, others subsequently found in the 
vicinity, and of similar character, pointed to anything 
but a prognathous jaw. The teeth were sound and 
good, and the surface did not show the grinding action 
that so commonly accompanies savage teeth, and was 
notable in those found in the cave behind the Distil- 
lery. The skull No. 2 was altogether ruder, more 
robust, probably more mature, less developed in frontal 
region, but of similar type, and 24 inches greater in 
length than in width. Enough has therefore been 
found to justify a more careful and trustworthy 
examination, not only of what remains 27 sztu, but 
of what material has been removed and not suffi- 
ciently sifted. The finding of good Troglodyte 
skulls is of much importance, considering their non- 
Celtic character and yet good type. The elegant 
make of the bone harpoons at the lowest level is 
evidence of a certain advance in structural skill. 
The bones of deer would suggest a hunting as well 
as a fishing existence. No prehistoric find in the West 
promises more faithful results, and the readiness with 
which the proprietor has met those interested, presents 
a rare opportunity for examining the whole with ac- 
curacy. The exposure of the whole floor, by the neces- 
sary removal of the shaky rock, demands prompt action 
to save the material. 
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The annual meeting of the members of the Archzo- 
logical Section in connection with the MIDLAND 
INSTITUTE at Birmingham was held on January 30.— 


The committee reported that the number of members 
was now 214, as against 219 at the close of 1893, and 
this diminution was made additionally serious by the 
unsatisfactory condition of the section’s finances, the 
expenses of the year having exceeded the income by 
431 2s. 4d. Moreover, there had been an average 
deficit for the last few years of £20 or £30, the loss 
being principally incurred in the publication of the 
richly-illustrated volumesof Transactions. The balance 
in hand was £55 3s. 11d., which amount was insuf- 
ficient to defray the cost of the volume of Transactions 
for 1894. Several valuable additions had been made 
to the library, and to the collection of objects of anti- 
quarian interest. Perhaps the most notable event of 
the year had been the issue by the section of the 
‘* Register of the Guild of Knowle,” edited by Mr. 
W. B. Bickley, and containing the names, places of 
residence, etc., of about: 1,500 inhabitants of the 
Midlands, enrolled as members of the guild between 
the years 1450 and 1536.—The report was adopted 
on the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. W. 
J. Churchill.—After the transaction of the business of 
the annual meeting, Mr. Robert K. Dent read a paper 
on “John Rogers, of Deritend,” giving much interest- 
ing information relative to the local associations of the 
first of the persons put to death during the reign of 
Queen Mary, and who figured so prominently in the 
religious troubles of the sixteenth century. 
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At a meeting of the newly-founded, and energetic 
KILDARE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY held at Naas, 
on January 23, the president (the Earl of Mayo) in 
the chair, Mr. Arthur Vicars read the annual report. 
The report congratulated the society on the steady pro- 
gress which it continues to make, the roll of its members 
now numbering about 130, which, considering the 
short time the society has been in existence, is highly 
encouraging. It was decided to hold the summer 
meeting in Kildare.—Colonel Vigors.then read a 
paper on a crannog lately discovered at Lackagh, 
which at present is the only one known to exist in 
the county. Colonel Vigors proceeded to state that 
crannogs were lake-dwellings or island houses, built 
artificially, the material consisting principally of 


- timber laid on piles, and affording the inhabitants 


comparative safety from enemies and from wild beasts. 
As to the age of these dwellings, that was a matter 
that still remained undetermined. They were gener- 
ally ascribed to prehistoric and pagan eras, but they 
were known to have been occupied in Ireland up to 
as recent a period as the seventeenth century, a fact 
not, we imagine, at all generally known, and concern- 
ing which we think that Colonel Vigors must be 
labouring under some misconception. The enormous 
quantities of bones dug from the foundations of some 
crannogs—in one case near Loughrea amounting to 
over 300 tons—showed that they had been occupied 
for a very long period. The word ‘‘crannog” was 
an Irish one, the first syllable meaning ‘‘a tree,” 
while the entire word was used to distinguish 
measures of turf in some parts of the country. The 
paper proceeded to compare the Irish crannogs with 
the remains of the lake-dwellings found in Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, and other European countries. 
Though a good deal had been learned as to crannogs, 
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much still remained to be determined. The Lackagh 
crannog was on the edge of a bog, an irregularly- 
shaped mound being the only surface indication. 
Several feet below the surface the tenant of the land 
discovered square beams of wood, of larger dimen- 
sions than those hitherto discovered in crannogs. 
Bones of the red deer an:! teeth of the ox, and a bone- 
borer holed like a need!e, were amongst the articles 
found by Colonel Vigors and Lord Walter Fitzgerald. 
A keg of bog-butter was also found near by. Colonel 
Vigors was of opinion that this crannog would well 
repay a more detailed examination, and suggested the 
purchase by the society of the objects turned up, as he 
believed they were very valuable from an antiquarian 
point of view. He further mentioned that very lately 
indications of a second crannog had been discovered 
in the same district. 
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The Rev. Denis Murphy then read an important 

per on ‘* The Pale,” and was followed by the Rev. 
E. O’Leary, who read some notes on the southern 
boundary of the ancient kingdom of Meath, as it 
passes through North Kildare. The notes were largely 
based upon information derived from old people living 
in that locality. Father O’Leary’s paper formed a 
valuable contribution to the topography of the district. 
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Lord Walter Fitzgerald then read a paper on some 
incidents in the life of Garrett More, the eighth Earl 
of Kildare, described in the ‘* Annals of the Four 
Masters” as ‘‘a knight of valour, and princely and 
religious in his words and judgment.” In 1495 an 
Act was passed estreating the earl and to abolish his 
war-cry of ‘‘Crom-aboo.” This war-cry was to be 
found on some tiles in Bective Abbey, Westmeath, 
surmounte:l by the words ‘‘S’il vous plait.” When 
brought for trial before the king in London, the 
Bishops of Meath and the Archbishop of Cashel 
appeared against him. The Bishop of Meath said 
that the earl had forced him from his sanctuary. 
The earl answered that he was not sufficiently able 
to defend himself, as the bishop was a learned man, 
which he was not. The king advised the earl to get 
a counsellor, and the earl replied he doubted he 
would get the good fellow he would select. ‘‘ By 
my troth, you shall,” quoth the king. ‘*Give me 
your hand on it,” said the earl. ‘‘ Here is my hand 
on it,” said the king, ‘‘and you stand in need of a 
good one, so choose one.” ‘Marry, the king him- 
self I choose,” exclaimed the earl, ‘‘ and, by St. 
Bride, I will choose no other.” At this the king 
laughed, and, turning to his counsel, remarked that 
a wiser man might have chosen worse. The Arch- 
bishop of Cashel then charged the earl with having 
burned his cathedral on the Rock of Cashel. The 
earl confessed, adding, ‘‘By St. Bride, I never 
would have done it, but I thought the bishop was 
inside.” This made the king laugh heartily, and he 
was so favourably impressed with the earl’s bluntness 
and frankness that on the Bishop of Meath saying, 
‘*You see that all Ireland cannot rule this man,” 
he replied, ‘‘Then he shall rule all Ireland,” and 
appointed him viceroy. 


A brief paper on armorial slabs at Johnstown, Car- 
bery, was next read by Mr. Arthur Vicars, and subse- 
quently a lecture on ‘Irish Art, as shown in the 
Irish Crosses,” was delivered by the Rev. D. Murphy, 
S.J. The lecture was beautifully illustrated, up- 
wards of a hundred photographs of Irish crosses 
being thrown on a screen from a lantern. In the 
course of his remarks Father Murphy referred to the 
peculiarities of Irish sculpture, and proceeded to trace 
its growth and artisticdevelopment. He pointed out, 
in conclusion, the growing popularity of modern copies 
of those specimens of ancient Irish art. 
Of OS oy 

At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, on February 6, Mr. R. Garraway Rice 
exhibited a seventeenth-century mortar stamped with 
a crest. Viscount Dillon read a paper on “An 
Elizabethan Armourer’s Album,” a book of drawings 
made by Jacobi, the master armourer at Greenwich, 
containing coloured drawings of suits of armour made 
for several of the notabilities of that period. The 
book has recently been acquired by the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington Museum, who 
kindly allowed it to be exhibited. From this book 
Lord Dillon has been able to identify several pieces 
of armour now in the Tower collection, and, by per- 
mission of the Director-General of Artillery, the 
helmet of Sir Henry Lee, K.G., and various other 
pieces of armour, all figured in the book, were exhi- 
bited. Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited and described 
the original brass of ‘‘ The Good” William Mayn- 
waryng, 1497, from Ightfield Church, Shropshire. 
The brass has been missing for many years, but has 
lately been recovered, and is about to be replaced. 
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At the monthly meeting of the BrITISH ARCHOLO- 
GICAL ASSOCIATION, on February 6, Dr. Fryer 
exhibited some photographs of the well-known monu- 
ment at Igtel, on the Moselle, showing the original 
base brought to light in recent excavations ; he‘also 
contributed a paper upon the subject, which was read 
by Mr. Birch. Mr. R. B. Barrett reported some dis- 
coveries he had recently made at the south-east corner 
of the palace at Croydon, beneath the ground level, 
consisting of Norman masonry, having zigzag mould- 
ings, and apparently the remains of an arch. This 
discovery was regarded with particular interest, inas- 
much as it is the first recorded instance of Norman 
work having been found there, all other portions of 
the existing buildings being of much later date. The 
Chairman alluded to some remains of later date which 
had been discovered in recent years in the old build- 
ings of Croydon Palace. Dr. Sparrow Simpson next 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Head of Simon of Sudbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” and an interesting dis- 
cussion ensued, in which the author, the Chairman, 
Mr. Prichard, and others took part. 
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A meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society was held at Jesus College, by the kind per- 
mission of the Master, on the afternoon of January 30. 
The party assembled in the hall, when the hon. 
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secretary (Mr. T. D, Atkinson) read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Conventual Buildings of the Priory of St. Radegund,” 
illustrated by a plan showing such of the college 
buildings as were probably monastic, and also the 
positions of foundations discovered last summer. Mr. 
Atkinson said that the general arrangement of tbe 
college buildings was no doubt the same as, and a 
consequence of, the conventual plan. The cloister 
occupied the same position as that of the nuns, 
though it was a little larger owing to the destruction 
of the north aisle of the conventual church when the 
latter was converted into a college chapel by Bishop 
Alcock. The college hall was in the position invari- 
ably occupied by a monastic frater, and no doubt its 
situation on the upper floor—a very unusual situation 
for a college hall—pointed to the conclusion that the 
nuns’ frater was upstairs, as were many other monas- 
tic fraters. The frater was probably reached by a 
staircase from the cloister in the same place as the 
old staircase (now destroyed) to the college hall. The 
rooms below were very likely used as butteries as they 
still are, and the present kitchen was also probably 
on the site of the monastic kitchen if it is not actually 
the old building refaced. He thought it likely also 
that the rooms originally assigned to the master were 
those which had been occupied by the prioress. The 
nunnery accounts, as Mr. Arthur Gray had pointed 
out to him, spoke of a gateway with a room over it, 
and this gateway was probably preserved in the exist- 
ing one. It was probably flanked by buildings con- 
taining the almonry and guest house. The gateway 
led into an outer court, from which the cloister was 
reached by a passage rather further south than the 
present passage. The most important building on 
the east side of the cloister was the Chapter House, 
of which the entrance was exposed in 1893. The 
foundations of the east end and a small part of the 
work originally above ground were discovered in 
1894. Between the chapter house and the church 
there was, no doubt, a passage leading from the 
cloister to the convent cemetery. The room to the 
north of the chapter house was perhaps the common 
room or calefactory. On the upper floor of this range 
was the dorter, at the north end of which was the 
necessarium, a room containing a row of closets, 
under which a stream of water probably ran. The 
arrangement of this building can be clearly made out 
from the remains. The stream, for a great part of its 
course, was shown in Loggan’s view, and the part 
near the point where it joined the King’s Ditch 
could still be traced. Mr. Arthur Gray gave some 
facts relating to the history of the convent, and the 
party then adjourned to the chapel, the most inter- 
esting features of which were pointed out by Mr. 
Atkinson. He showed how the north transept pre- 
served its original arrangement, while the south 
transept had been very much altered. He suggested 
that the wall which now separates the chapel from 
the master’s lodge was the same which formerly 
divided the choir of the nuns from the nave to which 
the public was admitted. On the north side of the 
eastern arm of the church there had formerly been a 
building, of which the foundations were discovered 
in 1894. It was entered from the church, and had 
been two stories high, as was shown by a loop-hole 
or squint high up in the wall of the chapel. The 


ar 


lower room was probably a vestry and the upper 
chamber the lodging of the Sacrist, the loop-hole 
having been cut through the wall so that she could 
see the high altar. This building must have blocked 
the lower parts of the lancet windows on the north 


side of the chapel. 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


ANCIENT ROME AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. An 
Illustrated Handbook to the Ruins in the City 
and Campagna. By Robert Burn, M.A. Cloth, 
8vo., pp. xiii, 284. London: George Bell and 
Sons. Price 7s. 6d. 

This book is quite the best brief handbook to an- 
cient Rome in the English language that we are 
acquainted with, and it is, throughout its pages, sup- 
plied with a series of excellent illustrations. There 
are also several plans, one of them being a geological 
map of Rome. Such a book as this could only be 
satisfactorily produced by a person thoroughly satu- 
rated with a knowledge of ancient Rome, and this 
qualification Mr. Burn possesses, as his larger and 
well-known works attest. The information given in 
the book before us has been, to a considerable extent, 
condensed by the author from his larger works on 
Rome; and it is his thorough knowledge of the 
subject which has enabled Mr. Burn to produce a 
handbook, which not merely the traveller or casual 
tourist will find useful, but which to the student of 
ancient Rome will be of great convenience and value. 
We see, from a notice inserted in the cover, that the 
book can also be obtained in a limp binding for the 
pocket. As a guide-book to consult on the spot it 
will, we feel sure, become widely used, for it is written 
throughout in a clear and terse, but at the same time 
in a readable, form. If we may, without discounting 
our praise of the book, make a few suggestions for a 
future edition, we would suggest that the insertion of 
a few more dates, after the names of persons, would be 
found an advantage. It is not everybody who has 
his Roman history at his fingers’ ends in the same 
way that Mr. Burn has. In the third section of the 
Introduction, some of the technical terms used in 
describing Roman architecture would be the better for 
a word of explanation. It may be safely inferred, that 
not a tithe of those who use the book, will know 
what ‘‘triglyph,” ‘‘ peristylos,” ‘* pseudoperipteral,” 
“volute,” *‘dentil,” ‘‘ gutta,” and other similar terms, 
mean. The architectural section is the only part of 
the book which will not be at once intelligible to the 
casual reader. In all other portions the descriptions 
given are clear, and quite easy to follow. In fact, 
clearness and simplicity form two of the most valuable 
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features of the book. (It was surely a slip which 
allowed such a word as ‘‘antiquarians ” to occur on 
p- 14.) There are, we should add, more than eighty 
excellent illustrations, many of them being full-page 
pictures. In addition to these, there are fourteen 
plans and maps. The book is certainly one of the 
best handbooks to the remains of pagan Rome in the 
English language. 
& & 


More CELTIC FaAtry-TALES. By Joseph Jacobs. 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. xii, 234. London: David Nutt. 
Price 6s. 

This book contains forty-six fairy-tales compiled 
from Celtic folktales. It is beautifully illustrated 
with a number of clever pictures, which are full of 
character and vigour, and it ought to have been 
noticed by us before, for it would have formed an 
excellent Christmas or New Year’s gift. There is 
only one thing which strikes us as, perhaps, doubtful 
about some of the illustrations, and that is, they are 
so terribly hideous that they might very easily frighten 

oung children. It seems a mistake, in a book 
primarily intended for young children, to include 
pictures suggestive of a horrid nightmare, however 
clever they may be. This, however, is only a passing 
reflection. The interest of the book, from an anti- 
quarian standpoint, lies rather in the fact that the col- 
lecting and publishing of common folktales forms an 
exceedingly valuable help to the study of folklore. 
When presented so attractively to the public as the 
tales in this volume are, the probability is that other 
persons will be enlisted in the pursuit of the study of 
folktales, and thus may be the means of rescuing 
further tales from oblivion. At the end of the book 
the author gives the sources from which each of the 
tales has been derived. The book is one which will 
interest grown people almost more, perhaps, than 
children. It is a capital book in every respect, and 
one which will not merely interest a large circle of 
readers who may read it merely for the sake of the 
stories in it, but it is a book which renders a distinct 
service to the science of folklore. 
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THE AMBER WITCH. A romance by Wilhelm Mein- 
hold. Translated by Lady Duff-Gordon. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Joseph Jacobs, and 
illustrated by Philip Burne-Jones. 8vo., pp. xxi, 
221. London: David Nutt. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is a new edition of the well-known book by 

Meinhold, originally translated by Lady Duff-Gordon, 

and published in 1846. It purports, as our readers 

are probably aware, to give a tale of the Middle Ages, 

rescued, in part, from a manuscript discovered in a 

church in Germany. The author’s object was to con- 

found Biblical critics by presenting to them a book, 
wholly written by himself, but which purported to be 
in part derived verbatim from an imperfect ancient 
manuscript, and partly pieced together by portions of 
his own work. The crux was for the critics, who 
were tearing the Bible to pieces, to distinguish what 
was original and what Meinhold’s own work. When 
this was done, he announced that he was the author 
of the whole. It was a curious trick, but the interest 
of the book really lay, not so much in the trick, as in 


the story itself, which placed Meinhold at once on a 
high pedestal of fame as an accomplished writer of 
fiction. Such is the history of the work, which, how- 
ever, hardly falls within the province of the Avéz- 
guary to deal with. We can only add that the new 
edition is tastefully produced in every respect, and 


the story itself a very clever one, full of vigour and . 


life. More than this it would be out of place for the 
Antiqguary to say. 
& & & 

THE DEANERY OF BICESTER. Part VIII. History 
of Ardley, Bucknell, Caversfield, and Stoke 
Lyne. By J. C. Blomfield, M.A. Quarto, 
pp. 195. London: Zi/ot Stock. Price 10s. 6d. 


This is the eighth, and latest part which has been 
issued of Mr. Blomfield’s well-known history of the 
parishes in the deanery of Bicester. We can only say 
that we wish all other rural deans were as competent, 
and willing to write the history of the parishes within 
their deaneries, as is the Rural Dean of Bicester. This 
portion of Mr. Blomfield’s history follows on the same 
lines as those which have preceded it, and it includes 
the history of the four parishes of Ardley, Bucknell, 
Caversfield, and Stoke Lyne. The work is well and 
carefully done, and, when the whole is completed, will 
form a valuable addition to existing topographical his- 
tories. In praising Mr. Blomfield’s work, it is not 
necessary always to agree with his conjectures, nor is 
he on all points an infallible guide. For example, his 
derivations of the different place-names are often 
nothing but happy guesses, and in some instances 
guesses which are anything but happy, and certainly 
wrong ones. Then again, in speaking of a low side- 
window at Ardley Church, not merely are we told— 
without a word as to other opinions about these 
windows—that it is a leper window, but a disquisition 
on the wide prevalence of leprosy in England in the 
Middle Ages follows. 

Then, in regard to pre-Conquest churches (or, as 
Mr. Blomfield prefers to call them, ‘‘Saxon”), he 
appears to think that they were all built of wood, 
which gave way to stone buildings under the Nor- 
mans. This idea has led Mr. Blomfield to miss, what 
we feel pretty sure is the fact, that the church at 
Caversfield is still, in the main, a pre-Conquest build- 
ing. It has all the appearance, in the picture given of 
it, of being of pre-Conquest date, and we have very 
little doubt that, were the masonry critically examined, 
it would be found that the walls themselves are not 
Norman, but are what Mr. Blomfield calls ‘* Saxon.” 
The “restoration” of that church in 1873 seems to 
have been most mischievously destructive, and we 
cannot join Mr. Blomfield in his commendation of it. 
When we mention that, according to the author, this 
miscalled ‘‘restoration” comprised no less than 
eleven main departments, which he numbers consecu- 
tively—viz., (1) the rebuilding of the upper portion of 
the tower, the ‘‘ restoration” (whatever that means) 
of the tower windows, and reopening the eastern 
arch ; (2) recasting the old bells ; (3) rebuilding the 
north and south aisles ; (4) the addition of the inevit- 
able “‘ organ chamber” as well as of a vestry ; (5) the 
‘*restoration” of walls, roof, arch, and windows of 
the chancel ; (6) the insertion of a reredos composed 
of Minton’s tiles ; (7) the removal of the north porch 
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to its present position ; (8) the ‘‘ restoration” of the 
font, and the addition to it of new steps and a cover ; 
(9) the reseating of the whole area of the church ; 
(10) the introduction of a new pulpit and furniture of 
every kind; and, to wind up with, (11) ‘‘a heating 
apparatus ”—little seems to have been left of the 
original edifice at all. To speak as Mr. Blomfield 
does of all this mischief, as being the work of the 
patron, ‘‘who was happily moved to undertake the 
thorough restoration of the fabric,” is a little too 
trying to the patience of antiquaries. We feel, too, that 
the author has missed a good opportunity of saying a 
few telling words on the difference between leaving a 
church in a slovenly and irreverent condition on the 
one hand, and destroying its antiquity, history, and 
interest at one fell blow, on the other, by over-‘‘ re- 
storation.” Mr. Blomfield must, we feel sure, con- 
template what has been done at Caversfield with a 
full share of regret, and it is a pity that, from what 
we suppose was a wish not to appear uncivil to his 
neighbours, he has spoken so erroneously concerning 
a bad business. It is too late, no doubt, to save the 
mischief done twenty years ago at Caversfield, but a 
few criticisms kindly expressed might save some 
other building from a similar disaster. 

We have ventured to criticise the points which we 
have mentioned, for there is so much to commend in 
the book generally, that we have felt more at liberty 
to say plainly that in some points it has its defects. 
As a whole, however, it is to be highly commended as 
a careful and scholarly work. We only wish we had 
more of such country parsons as Mr. Blomfield, and 
that more interest were taken in parochial history 
by the clergy than is the case. 
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A PHILOLOGICAL Essay CONCERNING THE PYGMIES 
OF THE ANCIENTS. By Edward Tyson, M.D., 
F.R.S, (A.D., 1699). Reprinted 1894, with an 
introduction by Bertram C. A. Windle, M.D., 
etc. London; D. Mutt. 

The author of this essay, a London physician of 
the seventeenth century, has devoted much time and 
trouble to the amassing of references which, in his 
opinion, all tend to prove that the ‘‘ pygmies” of the 
early writers were *‘ not me, as formerly pretended,” 
but merely apes or monkeys. That he has not 
succeeded in establishing his thesis in its entirety 
will be recognised by all who read his quaint yet 
interesting essay, though it may be questioned 
whether he has wholly failed. However, those who 
have a leaning towards the more spzculative side of 
antiquarian—as also of ethnological—study, will find 
food for reflection in many of his statements. To the 
antiquary who declines to consider anything that is 
not visible and tangible, this and all such questions 
will be of no importance. 

Professor Windle, who introduces this treatise to 
the modern reader, displays much learning and 
acumen in the course of his prefatory remarks. It 
strikes one as curious, however, that one who dis- 
believes so completely in the theory advanced by 
Tyson should have, in these latter days, drawn 
attention to a work which, in his opinion, was not 
worth reprinting, One naturally looks for a certain 
amount of sympathy between author and editor, but 
Dr. Windle has not a good word to say in this 


respect for the seventeenth-century theorist, whose 
shade must shudder to find himself thus ‘‘ unequally 
yoked with an unbeliever.” But, apart from this 
incongruity, Dr. Windle’s essay deserves full con- 
sideration for its own sake, although it is hardly 
within the province of the Antiguary to refer in 
detail to the questions therein discussed. It is 
enough to say that, rejecting with contempt Dr. 
Tyson’s ‘‘ape or monkey ” theory, his editor identifies 
“the Pygmies of the Ancients” with races of dwarfs 
known, or, in some instatices, reasonably supposed, 
to have existed. And, further, a very large part of 
his introduction deals with traditional beliefs relating 
to dwarfs and fairies, some of which beliefs he 
assumes to have been the outcome of the existence of 
such actual races, while others are due to a variety of 
causes. Professor Windle’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject is very extensive; but, in noticing Professor 
Kollmann’s recent discovery of dwarf skeletons in 
Switzerland, it would have been of advantage had he 
also referred to Professor Sergi’s theory, which was 
sibmitted to the Reale Accademia Medica di Roma 
in 1892-93. From a close study of various skeletons 
in Russia, and of existing people of small size, chiefly 
microcephalous, Professor Sergi has drawn the de- 
duct’oa that at some early date South-Eastern and 
Southern Europe received an immigration of dwarfs 
from Africa, whose blood even yet asserts itself in 
existing individuals. It may be added that Dr. 
Windle’s reference to a pygmy race in Brazil has 
quite recently received confirmation from the ex- 
haustive list of Amazonian tribes, compiled by Mr. 
Clements Markham (/our. Anthrop. Inst., February, 
1895), where there is mention of the dwarf tribe of 
the Guayazis, and also of the Cauanas, ‘‘a race of 
dwarfs on the River Jurua, only four or five spans 


high.” 


Short Motes and 
Correspondence, 


—— 


In the Mineteenth Century for January, 1895, there 
is an article entitled ‘‘ The Paintings at Pompeii” by 
Mr. H. A. Kennedy. Will you allow me a few lines 
to cast a little further light on the subject which this 
gentleman has very ably handled? I regret to say 
that during my long and thorough acquaintance with 
Pompei, I have come to the conclusion that it is not 
only the ’Arries of Naples who spoil the frescoes with 
their autographs, but it is the English, American, 
and German tourists who on free days collect quanti- 
ties of mosaic, and break off pieces of fresco, and this 
not from places where such can be spared, but from 
walls and floors that are merely falling into decay, 
and need care rather than spoliation. At the ¢ad/e- 
@héte in the Hotel Suisse, and also at the Hotel del 
Sole, I have frequently heard one tourist ask another 
how much mosaic he had managed to tear up. I 
have also seen the copyist of the pictures—a common 
fellow employed to make tracings and therein fill up 
the colouring of the largest frescoes for the Naples 
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Museum—scrape off with a knife small pieces of 
loose fresco paint in the House of the Wounded 
Adonis, utterly indifferent to the result. The walls 
in Pompei used to be waxed, and this is the cause of 
the’ fine gloss on many of those seen by Mr. H. 
A. Kennedy; but owing to lack of funds and their 
misappropriation by certain officials, this had to be 
given up ; but I trust to see it soon commenced once 
more, as this waxing process is the only means of 
preserving the surface and the colour from the effects 
of damp and heat. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Kennedy altogether ; he 
has quite overlooked the examples of the third style of 
wall-painting, which are the most delicate of all. 
The best example—alas ! much faded—of the ‘‘ can- 
delabrum ” variety is in a room in the Casa del 
Centenario, that has a solarium on its threshold, and 
is next but one to the locked-up room in that house ; 
the finest example of the ‘‘ Egyptian ” variety is in the 
house of “ Cecilius Jucundus” in the ¢ablinum ; and 
others are in the Casa del Orfeo, and in the house in 
Regione IX., Isola 5, number 18. Mr.- Kennedy’s 
criticism of what Neapolitan taste values is very 
true ; the authorities prefer all that is large and 
brilliant, not always that which is in good taste. 
One word I would like to add about the house of 
‘*Siricus””: he says ‘‘the painted architectural in- 
tervals . . . stand upon basal panels composed of a 
harmony in yellows, rich, pale, and reddish. They 
contain /andscape subjects, touched in with the most 
airy lightness and delicately framed.” Had Mr. 
Kennedy seen these some years earlier, or studied 
specially the contents of these and similar little 
square or round pictures for some years, he would 
have seen that they were sketches of houses and farm- 
house scenes from which much can be gathered of 
the general form of old Pompeian dwellings both in 
and without the town. Those in the house of Siricus 
are about a foot square and are much obliterated ; 
there were six of them. For similar small pictures of 
houses, see Gell’s Pompetana, and the French Vues 
des Ruines de Pompei, p. 132. I regret to differ 
also with regard to the woman in the picture of the 
© Drunken Hercules” in this exedra; instead of 
Dejanira, she appears more likely to have been in- 
tended for Omphale, the Queen of Lydia, for love of 
whom Hercules surrendered his lion’s skin and club ; 
Bacchus, with fauns and bacchants, is represented in 
the upper portion of the picture laughing at the 
evident result of his wine, the moral being that 
Strength becomes Folly and Weakness with over- 
indulgence. Had the female figure been Dejanira, 
the wife of Hercules, there had been no reason to 
represent him as drunk (see ‘Notes on a Few 
Houses” in our Facts about Pompei). 1 must differ 
also from Mr. Kennedy in that all artists and students 
of importance whom I have ever met at Pompei, 
have a/ways known the room in the Casa della 
Regina Margherita; moreover, Baedeker (and 
I have no doubt also Murray) does mention it, so 
does Rolfe’s Pompeii. A figure in the picture of 


Narcissus in this room used to have a club under its 
arm ; it has become obliterated, but it has made me 
consider that the painting combined the story of 
Narcissus and his reflection with that of Hylas (the 
attendant of Hercules) and the jealous nymphs. 


But I can fully endorse the remark that the autho- 
rities seem to think that further excavation is more 
popular than immediate preservation ; or even than 
the completion of the excavation of the five-storied 
houses in Regione VIII. ; and in the meantime they 
are wasting time and money to please an unappre- 
ciative Neapolitan population, little thinking that 
Englishmen, whether simple tourists or students of 
archeology like myself, can appreciate what is truly 
interesting, and already find Pompei quite sufficient 
to study. I have preferred the form ‘‘ Pompei” to 
any other, as it is used universally in France and 
Italy, and by distinguished writers in Germany (e.¢., 
Richter, Antike Steinmetzzeichen). The Oscan of it 
might have been Pimpaia, there being the adjectival 
form Pumpaiiana. The Greek was Tlouzeta, and 
an adjectival form Tlozzraita ; and the Latin Pompeii, 
though I believe that the word Pompei has been 
found in the place itself. ‘‘ Pompei” when found 
in the classics (Cicero, Sat. ii. 3) is, however, a geni- 
tive. 

H. P. Fitz-GERALD MARRIOTT. 


Hotel Lorelei, Sorrento, Italy. 





I am collecting some information with regard to 
Old English customs which still exist amongst us, and 
I shall be very grateful for the kind assistance of the 
readers of the Aztiguary. Will they kindly inform 
me whether any such customs still remain in their 
neighbourhood or county? The changed conditions 
of rural life have obliterated many old customs, and 
it is important to collect information concerning those 
that Time has spared. It is not many years ago that 
‘* Lifting” at Easter, ‘‘ Wassailing” the orchards at 
the New Year ; ‘“‘ Mothering” on Mid-Lent Sunday ; 
giving ‘‘ Pace Eggs” at Easter, etc., were commonly 
practised. I shall be greatly obliged if any reader 
of the Antiguary will give me an account of any 
such customs. Information with regard to the 
present observance of ‘‘ Mumming,” May-day fes- 
tivals, Easter and Christmas customs, “ Beating the 
Bounds,” wakes, fairs, rush-bearing, etc., will also be 
gratefully accepted. 

P. H. DITCHFIELD. 

Barkham Rectory, Wokingham, January, 1895. 
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Note TO PuBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 


of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.—- Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” @f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” ¢o guestzons of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





